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A LADY BACHELOR. 


CHAPTER L 
THE SUGGESTION OF A CRIME. 


I PROPOSE to tell a strange story. I was sitting on the 
piazza of asummer hotel. The stage bringing the pas- 
sengers from the afternoon train had just arrived. Two 
ladies alighted and ascended the piazza. One was an elderly 
lady; her companion was young, and, as I observed at a 
glance, very bright and attractive. 

I had a good look at the latter, and her sweet face in- 
terested me from the first. I thought her really beautiful. 
There was a number of guests seated around, and from 
their remarks I noted that my verdict was confirmed. Every- 
where we go we meet pretty faces, but rarely one combin- 
ing beauty and marked individuality. The one I saw did. 
It is not every one who can read character in the face; I 
can. A peculiar experience has fitted me to become an 
adept. I will speak a few words concerning myself, in 
order that the strange, weird experience 1 am about to re- 
late will be better comprehended. I claim to be singularly 
discerning. 1 have been a constant student of the human 
face. The skill to which 1 have attained has been in- 
structive, but, alas! not pleasant. I too readily pierce, 
through the superficial and penetrate to the real character 
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of those I meet. I have a purpose in thus dwelling upon 
my own hobby; as intimated, it will make more plain the 
dramatic history I propose to relate. I have learned to 
read, weigh, compare, and judge the weaknesses of human 
nature. There is left to me no other pastime. Nature 
has placed me out of the social swirl. Iam a cripple, 
physically deformed. I am left to myself, with ample 
leisure to study my fellows. The manner in which 1 am 
shunned permits me, as it were, to be an unseen witness, 
and my face, I am sure, does not betray my powers of ob- 
servation. I have been permitted fo sit undisturbed 
through many years with nothing to do but study human 
nature. I should be sorry to give the result of my very 
patient observation, and will dismiss all further allusion to 
myself with the declaration that, having had no other op- 
portunity for amusement, I have been compelled to seek 
diversion in the continual comedy and superficialities of 
social life. 

As stated, I was attracted toward the young lady—the 
new arrival. Il read her at a glance, and discerned that 
she was not only lovely in person, but in character also. 
Hers was a pleasant face to look upon, and I was not alone 
in my conclusions. I recognized that she had created a 
favorable impression. She became my especial study. 1 
observed a restraint and timidity in the presence of others 
that led me to suspect that she had an experience which 
cast a shadow over every passing enjoyment. This I noted 
later. I recall seeing her as she entered the dining- 
room the evening of her arrival. She was carefully at- 
tired. I thought she looked charming, and could see I 
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was not alone in my opinion, as the other guests cast 
glances of admiration toward her. | 

She appeared to be about three-and-twenty. I did not 
believe she was a day older. Her manner would have sug- 
gested an added year or two, but I attributed this to the 
experience I had credited her with, and which would ac- 
count for an air of self-reliance which might have been 
patent to me alone. 

I was in the parlor when she entered, and her easy grace 
and self-possession was exquisite as she met the younger 
people who came forward to greet her when introduced 
by a lady who had sought her acquaintance for the pur- 
pose. Well, it was the old story, as far as the young peo: 
ple were concerned. 1 watched them as incidental actors 
in the social drama; I saw them exchange glances, and 
watched their greeting smiles, but read the inner lines, 
which ill concealed the lurking envy. They were eager 
to make her acquaintance, and, later on, to court her; not 
that their seeming pleasure was real—no, no; to be -politic 
in a summer hotel is to be socially successful. A mask 
covers real sentiment; it was fear that called forth these 
_ expressions of delight and compliment; yes, they feared 
the attracting power of her beauty, the attracting mag- 
netism of her smile. They discounted the possibilities of 
the future—a possible social supremacy that would permit 
this charming new-comer to relegate them to the side seats 
when the events of the summer season were in progress. 
Young girls are cute in social maneuvering; they need no 
instructors; they are capable of laying out their course in 
the social sea with a skill and shrewdness which is mar- 
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velous, and my little heroine was soon the recipient of 


many attentions, which she received quietly and with 
grace; but I could see that there was a sort of fearfulness, 
a timidity, which her ease and self-possession did not sug- 
gest. 1 will go further. ‘There appeared a certain expres- 
sion 1 could not interpret; I tried to account for it, and 
sought to down the suspicions that rose in my mind, but, 
alas! I was compelled to accept the testimony of my keen 
perceptions as the basis of the timidity and fearfulness I 
had observed. 

Several days passed, and my little study became the 
heroine of every incident in the pleasure life of the hotel. 
Continued observation suggested a mystery 1 had not 
pierced; a shadow of something impending. The suggestion 
came from her manner in little indices, I think, that I 
alone discerned—I was so keen a reader, so constant an 
observer. 

Well, the dénouement came—came in an unexpected 
manner—came suddenly; and, with all my expertness, I 
had not gathered the slightest intimation of the real ex- 
planation of certain indications that had been the founda- 
tion of my conclusion that there was a something to be 
explained in her demeanor. The truth came like a thun- 
der-bolt; its effect seemed almost incredible, but I read 
again a phase in human nature that I had often read be- 
fore, and witnessed how cruel society can be on ever so 
slight a provocation. 

There arrived at the hotel an eagle-faced woman, with 
two round-faced, red-cheeked daughters. . I was present 
when this social vulture first beheld her prey, and I saw 
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her pounce down with distended talons and strike the fatal 
blow. lt was evening; we were in the parlor; my little 
heroine entered, the eagle-faced woman glanced at her 
through her lorgnette. There were several people sitting 
around; my eyes were fixed upon the vulture. I did not 
know that she was preparing to strike when I saw her eye- 
brows elevate, beheld the corners of her mouth droop, and 
witnessed the sneering expression that settled on her com- 
mon face. This woman possessed a certain social distinction 
—money maintained her position, nothing else. There are 
many of her species in our social circles, and she possessed 
a power. She spoke; I heard her words; I will not repeat. 
them now—later I will. I knew at once that they would 
fall like a frost on the popularity of my little ideal, and 
they did. ‘Their effect was immediate, and again I þe- 
came a witness of the cruel and politic readiness of young 
girls in social life. The young ladies had lovingly clung 
to my little heroine, rivaling one another in their eager- 
ness, and yet within an hour after the cruel betrayal of the 
eagle-faced woman they as coolly changed in their demeanor 
as the attendants around the couch of a dying king. The 
fact declared in the fatal words went quickly in whispers 
around the hotel, and later I beheld whispering groups, 
and my idol was deserted. Those who, a little before, had 
encircled her with their loving arms passed her by in cold 
disdain, and she who had been so popular was permitted, 
during the advancing days, to wander silently with her 
companion to and fro on the piazzas, unnoticed save by 
glances of aversion and contempt; the face which had been 


pronounced beautiful was suddenly discovered to be ex- 
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ceedingly plain; the ways which had been admired as art- 
less were denounced as artful—indeed, she who had been 
so admired a little before was shunned, save by a few, who, 
pityingly, still recognized her attractiveness. Whence this 
change?. Alas! this girl was an impostor; she had been 
found out, unmasked; she was a criminal; had been 
guilty of a terrible crime, and exposure had followed. 
Her seeming ingenuousness, it had been discovered, was 
really deceit, and her sin had found her out. Ah! she 
was a beautiful girl to be a criminal, but, alas! ’tis too 
true. She had committed a terrible crime; exposure had 
come right in the midst of her social triumph; her tim- 
idity, her fearfulness, was all explained. I felt sorry for 
her, and could not realize that she was indeed a criminal. 
She was, however, and it is the story of her crime, her ter- 
rible sin, that I propose to relate; and in the end my read- 
ers shall decide whether the terrible punishment that over- 
took her, and dethroned her socially, and caused her to be 
shunned and avoided, was really deserved. 


SHADOWS. — 11 


CHAPTER IL 
SHADOWS. 


SITUATED on the Hudson River, about fifty miles from 
New York, is a grand old hotel. Within its walls have 
gathered, during the years gone by, some of the most dis- 
tinguished people of the age—those who had risen to great 
eminence in the army, in literature, and in social circles; 
names hallowed by historic interest are associated with this 
grand old hostelry. It is not now the fashionable resort 
that it was; the great families go there no more, but their 
names are still associated with its past social glories. 

Some years previous (we wil] not now say how many) to 
the incidents related in our preceding chapter, a grand ball 
was in progress in this fine old hotel mansion. Its social 
prestige was even then on the wane, but there were a few 
representative families present. ‘The parlors, with their 
historic memories, were appropriately decorated, and the 
brilliancy of the scene was enhanced by the magnificent 
toilets of the ladies, together with many army officers in 
full uniform and glittering insignias. 

Every one appeared happy; but there was one sad heart 
there, over which the waters of bitterness were flowing. 

In the earlier hours of the evening a girl, not more than 
twenty, entered the parlors, and instinctively all eyes were 
turned toward her, attracted by her grace, beauty, and 
seeming joyousness. She met those who greeted her with 
a smile that charmed the elder and bewildered the younger 
among the guests. And why should she not smile and be 
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joyous? She was young, beantiful, of high lineage, and 
in the midst of the very garden where brightest hopes and 
delightful anticipations were budding and blooming with 
each dawning day. Nature had done everything for her, | 
art had been eclipsed, and evidently the loveliness of her | 
person was excelled by the sweetness of her disposition. . 

There are some faces that are easily read; there are 
speaking countenances upon which the soul delights to im- 
print itself, crowning them with the testimony to loveli- 
ness of temperament. Such a face was the one we de- 
scribe, and it did. not seem possible that a threatening 
~ shadow could come over aught so bright and promising. 
But, alas! the shadow was approaching, which, like a 
blighting frost, would wither all the hopes and anticipa- 
tions in the very garden where, for the moment, she rev- 
eled. 

This. bright young creature was, as intimated, of 
high lineage, but in the mutations of life her im- 
mediate family had run down the financial ladder. 
Her grandfather had been a man possessed of a 
large estate, but when a division came, a moderate com- 
petence only was apportioned to each heir. Henry Stur- 
deyant, the father of Eloise, was not a business man; all 
he could do was to keep the one talent. . Fortunately, he 
had but the one child to educate, and managed to live in 
comparative luxury. Eloise had every advantage of edu- 
cation, and her character was marred by but one partly 
excusable fault. Her father’s weakness was family pres- 
tige; the daughter had been educated into a super-appre- 


ciation of the commanding value of lineage. 
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The Studevants had been for years annual visitors at 
the great hotel; they were guests when the house was in 
its glory as a resort for people of high social standing. 
Eloise had passed, as a child, from summer to summer, 
until, as a young lady, she met the admiration of old and 
new friends. At the opening of the season in which the 
incidents occurred that we are about to relate, there ar- 
rived at the hotel a young man well known in New York 
society. He was a successful banker, and known to be of 
excellent family. He was handsome, well educated (being 
a Yale graduate), and bore every evidence of manli- 
ness and excellence in his habits. Socially, financially, 
and otherwise he seemingly fulfilled every requirement as 
a desirable acquaintance, and it was not strange that in 
the course of events George Edicott and Eloise Studevant 
should become friends, nor that, in time, he should have 
become devoted in his attentions. They walked, played 
tennis and croquet, and soon appeared to delight in each 
other’s society alone. We have no need to describe in de- 
tail the progress of their intimacy; one must have been 
born in some remote region never to have witnessed how 
young people meet and learn to love. 

The parents of Eloise saw and were seemingly content. 
There was no mystery as to the character and social stand- 
ing of George Hdicott. That their daughter should meet, 
love, and eventually marry a young man, was within the 
ordinary and possible order of events; and there appeared 
no reason why the course of love should not be permitted 


to run smoothly in the present instance. Alas! many 
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and, dropping all sentiment, derision, and comment, it 
does seem that the truth of this comprehensive prediction 
concerning true love is confirmed. 

Previous to the opening of the ball on the evening 
alluded to in a former paragraph, Eloise was seated with 
a group of girls on the piazza. They were chatting in an 
innocent and unrestrained way, saying both sensible and 
foolish things, as the spirit moved them. Near them sat 
a young man in the shadow, and unseen. ‘The girls were 
not exchanging secrets nor personal confidences, and there 
was no need that he should glide away. He was smiling, 
and his eyes beamed with merriment; but suddenly the 
smile vanished, and a pallor succeeded. He rose and 
walked away; there was a wildness in his eyes. No ex- 
clamation betrayed: the cause of the sudden change in his 
appearance, but in that moment a bolt had fallen and 
riven two hearts, and only the blackness that attends the 
burning remained. 

As described, Eloise entered the ball-room. She was 
happy, and had everything to make her happy; the social 
world was at her feet; she walked on the upper battlement, 
in the possession of youth, beauty, and family postion, 
and in the belief that a loyal heart beat for her alone. 

Soon she was surrounded by officers in uniform and 
equally gay and handsome men in civilian dress. They 
enjoyed her momentary freedom. She could smile on all, 
for the magnet that usually held her had not appeared 
upon the scene. She was gay, and with spirited readiness 
maintained her part in the passing comedy. The ball 
opened, and her eyes wandered toward the door. There 
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was just a tinge of anxiety in her glance, but soon, and like 
aray of light breaking through a rifting cloud, the bright- 
ness returned. The cause of the momentary clouding was 
explained in the reappearing smile. George Hdicott had 
entered the room. She saw him advance toward her. His 
absence, as intimated, accou: ve for the shadow, and his 
presence brought back the brightness and radiance; but the 
brightness only remained for a moment, and a deeper 
shadow fell over that fair face—a shadow that settled 
there. 

‘€ Miss Studevant, this is my friend, Laurence Adams. 
You will excuse me to-night; 1 do not feel well. With 
your permission, my friend will be your partner. ’’ 

Eloise inclined her head. She could not speak, but con- 
firmed her acquiescence by taking the offered arm of the 
gentleman who had been introduced, and who led her to 
their appointed position among the dancers in the german. 

George Edicott left the parlor, went out upon the 
piazza, lighted a cigar, and for a moment glanced through 
the parlor window upon the gay throng, then a bitter smile 


clouded his face. He turned away, walked down among . ` 


the trees, and sat alone under the stars. 

Eloise maintained well her part in the social drama of 
the evening; she was polite, smiled when addressed by her 
courteous and handsome partner (her assigned partner) 
for the evening; but, alas! her politeness was formal, her 
smile forced; the ease, grace, and delightful cheeriness 
that usually distinguished her were not apparent; she was 
more mechanical than she had ever been before in all her 
life, yet she danced, and talked, and smiled as many a 
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poor soul-bruised girl has done thousands and thousands 
of times before, and again and again, as in her case, will 
do, with apprehension and anguish concealed under forced 
smiles in the midst of music, gayety, and dance. 


CONFESSIONS. 1? 


CHAPTER IIL 
CONFESSIONS. 


THERE are times when the slightest incident will give 
intimation of impending evil; when little events, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would but excite a moment’s 
attention, assume a portentousness which is crushing. 

It would not appear that Eloise had sufficient provoca- 
tion for the feeling of sadness and apprehension which we 
have described; indeed, it would seem that she had exag~- 
gerated a commonplace aggravation—yes, so it would ap- 
pear; but love is singularly sensitive and keenly perceptive. 
These premonitions come to us unexplained. A shadow 
will settle over us when not a cloud is in view. Disaster, 
approaching unseen, seems to have invisible tentacles 
which it extends forward, touching the object it is to 
blight long ere the real evil strikes. 

The fact that George Edicott should announce an illness 
that would prevent him from dancing was not an extraor- 
dinary incident—illness comes suddenly; but in this case 
Eloise felt there was something under this excuse which 
boded. disaster to hopes that had risen in her heart, which, 
if dispelled, would leave anguish and despair behind. 

There was, besides, a little reason for her apprehension. 
During the afternoon and evening, up to an hour or two 
preceding the ball, George had been with her, and had ex- 
pressed delightful anticipations in view of the evening’s en- 
joyment. He had shown no signs of illness, and appeared 
to be in robust health. Then again, when he approached 
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and made the excuse and introduced a partner in his. 
place, there was a lack of truthfulness in his manner, and 
there came to her that sense of doubt which is so apt to 
be present when one is listening to doubtful statements. 
‘There are times when the sense of discernment is super- 
naturally keen. In plain words, Eloise suspected that the 
illness was a pretense, and that there was some other 
reason for his excuse. Its having come so suddenly and 
ander such circumstances, when her sensibilities were ten- 
der and alert, it is not surprising that there arose in her 
heart a sense of dread and apprehension, and a premo- 
nition of advancing evil to hopes that were new but none 
the less bright and strong. 

At the usual hour the ball ended; some of the guests 
hastened to their- rooms, others gathered in groups 
to chat and comment. Eloise also lingered, clinging toa 
faint trust that George would seek her and make a full 
explanation. But he did not. Her tired and wearied 
mother waited, talking to friends and hoping that her 
daughter would decide to retire; but Hloise still clung to 
her hope that George would come. He came not, how- 
ever, and the explanation was lacking, and at length the 
wearied girl accepted her mother’s arm and started up the 
great staircase. When at the first landing, she turned and 
cast one hopeful glance back. Yes, George was there. He 
looked up; their eyes met; his fell; there was no mistaking 
the fact, he did not wish to meet her. He had merely 
entered the hall to seek his friend. Here was a little con- 
firmation and justification of her doubt concerning 
the sincerity of his excuse. His averted glance was so 
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marked, it fell like a knell upon all lingering hope, and 
tears were in her eyes as she hurried along to her room, 
and when once alone, the fountains opened and her over- 
charged heart found the mere physical relief which some- 
times follows the flow of the ready tear. 

Here appears the opening mystery of our narrative. 
George Edicott did see Eloise, and turned his glance 
quickly away. During the ball he had remained out under 
the trees; he had lighted one cigar after another, and had | 
puffed away vigorously, all the time indulging thoughts 
which occasionally found expression in mutterings. He 
was near enough to the hotel to observe. when the ball 
closed, and saw the promenaders as they took their last 
turn on the piazza. 

His eyes were gleaming with excitement, his face was 
pale; but the brightness of the eyes came not from fever, 
nor did the pallor arise from illness. He Joitered around 
until he saw Eloise start to go up the stairs, and 
then entered to seek his friend. Instinctively he had 
glanced upward and met the eye of Eloise, with the result 
described. Immediately after, he seized his friend by the 
arm, and the two young men walked to the further end of 
the piazza. They were alone; most of the guests had re- 
tired, and all had forsaken the balconies. A moment after 
seating themselves they were silent, but at length Lau- 
rence Adanis said: 

‘ Well, George, you have something to say? Out with 
it.”’ 

** What do you think of her?’ came the question in a 
quick, emphatic tone. 


FR 
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** What do 1 think of her?” 

uae «Sd 

‘* Miss Studevant, you mean?’’ 

** Certainly; you know whom I mean.’’ 

‘“ Why did you send for me to come up here, George??? 
asked Laurence, without making an answer to the direct 
question. | 

** My question indicates why I sent for you.’’ 

TORI? 

‘ What do you think of her?’’ 

Laurence appeared to meditate a moment. His answer 
would suggest that he was studying comprehensive and 
fitting terms in which to express his admiration, and 
finally he said: 

“ I think she is a beautiful girl.” 

‘t 1 did not ask you concerning her beauty; any fool can 
see that she is beautiful. ”’ 

“ Oh, thank you!’’ 

George laughed in a bitter, desperate sort of way, and 
said: 

“ Excuse me, dear fellow; I do not mean you are a 
fool. I may say many strange things to-night, and in ad- 
vance I throw myself upon your mercy. A dilemma con- 
fronts me. You asked me why I sent for you to come up 
here. I sent for you to aid me to extricate myself from 
an unpleasant embarrassment. ”’ 

Laurence fixed his fine eyes on the face of his friend, 
who continued: 

**1 sent for you to help me out of a very complicated 
embarrassment. Now, tell me, what do you think of her?’’ 
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** Pve told you—I think she is beautiful.”’ 

** Yes, yes!’’ 

‘“ Well, what more do you want?’ I saw her first a few 
hours ago only; it is of her beauty alone that I can speak 
authoritatively. ’’ 

** You claim to be a great face-reader?”’ 

* Ido?” 

‘ You spent an evening in her company?’’ 

“T did, but at a disadvantage as far as reading her 
character is concerned, except it may be one phase of 
it. I know how she acts under a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. ”’ 

“* Under a feeling of disappointment?”’ 

66 Yes. 7” 

‘* Was she disappointed to-night?’’ 

"Yes, ”’ 

There came a curious look in George Edicott’s eyes as 
he asked: | 

‘“ Did she say so?” 

‘ Not in words, but her manner and the expression of 
her lovely face plainly indicated that she was greatly dis- 
appointed. ”’ 

** She did not say so?’’ 

PANO 

** Did you suspect the cause of her disappointment?” 

mates tad 

‘ Then how do you know she was disappointed ?”’ 

“ Phat’s it; I know she was disappointed; 1 did not sus- 
pect it. She was disappointed because I was her partner, 
and not you.” 
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** Oh, nonsense!” ejaculated George; but over his hand- 
some face there passed a spasm which his friend noted. 

‘* Yes, George, she was greatly disappointed. She was 
polite, and made herself as agreeable as she could, under 
the circumstances, but she was bitterly disappointed, and I 
know the cause of her disappointment, as I’ve stated. 
Come, now, old fellow, you’ve something on your mind. 
You are a sensitive chap—you always were; you have been 
disturbed by some little fancied offense, and you are acting 
like a fool.’ 

George Kdicott did not take any notice of the sugges- 
tion of his friend, but asked: 

‘In a general way, Laurence, what do you think of 
her?”’ 

** Shall T tell you?” 

‘ Yes, yes”? j 

There was-eagerness and undue excitement in the man- 
ner of George, while Laurence spoke in very deliberate 
tones: 

‘I have met a great many young ladies; of beautiful 
girls there are thousands; almost every way you turn you 
meet a beautiful face, but rarely one which indicates char- 
acter. I think Miss Eloise Studevant is a young lady of 
strong individuality; I think she is, in plain language, a 
strong character, and that her individuality is built upon 
qualities that are not hers alone, but which are rarely met 
with in combination with great personal attractions. She 
is generous, frank, and loyal, capable of deep affections— - 
in fact, possessed of all the requisites in temperament that 
make her one of the loveliest of women.” 
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** Do you think she is frivolous?” 

‘ No; decidedly not. She is, on the contrary, thought- 
ful and earnest.’’ 

** But don’t you think she is of a buoyant temperament, 
one who could easily cast off sorrow or disappointment 
under changing scenes—tell me?” 

There was a piercing keenness in the eyes of Laurence, 
as he asked in decided tones: 

‘ What are you getting at, George?’’ 

It was evident that Laurence experienced a suspicion, 
suggested by his penetrative perceptions. 

‘ Oh, never mind! Answer: do you not think Eloise 
Studevant is of a buoyant temperament, one who could 
readily cast off the weight of a disappointment? Is she 
not very proud and sensitive, and would she not easily be 
excited to a spirit of resentfulness—in fact, could she not 
readily learn to hate where she had once— Well, you 
know what I mean.” 

‘ No, I do not know what you mean.’’ 

‘“ But is it not true that she is of the temperament I 
have suggested??? 

‘* George, you have a purpose in asking these questions, 
I am prepared to answer you, and give you the bene- 
fit of my best judgment, founded upon observation; but 
before I do so, you also must be frank, and tell me why 
you are so anxious to establish a temperament for Miss 
Studevant that will accord with some plan or design you 
may have.” 

Laurence’s suspicion had deepened, and he determined 
to know the truth before further committing himself. 
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George Edicott rose from his chair and paced the piazza 
for a moment, and then, returning, reseated himself þe- 
side his friend, and said: 

** T will tell you the truth.” 

** Yes; that is the best way, and then, if you seek advice 
- from me, I will have the proper data whereon to base it.” 

‘ I met Miss Studevant for the first time about two 
months ago; 1 met her here. She is beautiful, as you 
know; her manners are charming, as you can imagine and 
as you would know had you met her under different cir- 
cumstances than those that prevailed to-night. I, like 
yourself, am a face-reader. From the first, I credited her 
with those qualities which you have enumerated in answer 
to my question. I was charmed, and paid her a great deal 
of attention. My infatuation increased, and thoughtlessly, 
1 will say, selfishly, 1 continued my attentions; indeed, we 
spent much time together. I was not as thoughtful as I 
might have been; I did not calculate possibilities. Sud- 
denly, however, my eyes were opened. I must draw back; 
the question is, how can I do it?’’ 

Laurence listened patiently, but there were marked ex- 
pressions passing over his face. He followed each word, 
and with each declaration builded a conclusion, and his 
conclusion was briefly summed up in the query: 

‘ You mean you have won her love?” 

The face of George Edicott fafled to conceal his intense 
emotion as he answered: 

e MAARI 

And in cold tones his friend said interrogatively: 

< Weill??? 
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‘“ I have summoned you here to ask your advice as 
to what I shall do under the circumstances. ”’ 

** You seek my advice??? 

‘Yes, ”? 

** You demand it?’ 

66 Yes. 7’ 

‘ You want my honest opinion as to what I think you 
should do under the circumstances??? 

**T do.”’ 

** Then, first, you must answer a few questions; answer 
honestly and frankly, like the honest and frank man I be- 
lieve you tobe. Have you given her those attentions which 
would warrant her in believing her love was sought by 
you? I donot ask you, did you love her? I only ask, were 
your attentions of such a character as to lead her to infer 
that you sought her love?” 

There followed a moment of silence. The stars twinkled 
above; Venus was chasing Jupiter, seemingly, through the 
great throng of stars, as she has seemingly done since man 
first gazed upon the two planets, and the gaze of Laurence 
was directed toward the former of these bright worlds as 
he awaited the answer. lt came in a husky voice: 

66 Yes. 33 

‘lf she has deceived herself, she had grounds for 
the self-deception?” came the question with icy distinct- 
ness. d 
‘ Yes; but I did not speak one word of love to her. I 
am not, in any way, formally committed.’’ 

There was a glitter in Laurence’s eyes and a strain of 
contempt in the tones of his voice as he said: 
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** Oh, no; you committed her, but held yourself free 
to be man or devil.”’ 

George Edicott did not resent the imputation, and the 
keen, observing Laurence noted the fact, and for an inter- 
val neither spoke; one sat in thoughtful mood, looking 
downward, the other with his eyes fixed in an expectant 
attitude. 

‘ What have you to say, George?” 

**] asked your advice; I did not invite your criticism. ” 

‘ You asked my advice; you shall have it. I am to 
understand ’’—the speaker placed marked emphasis on 
the word ‘* understand ’?—‘‘ that you unintentionally won 
the love of Miss Studevant; you are conscious of it, or, 
at least, you suspect it?’’ 

** We will let it go at that.” 

** Tf you suspect you have won her love, your suspicion 
must be founded on a certain basis. You are not an ego- 
tistical man, George; I will give you that much credit. 
Now, then, the basis of your suspicion is your devoted atten- 
tions and her pleasure in receiving them. My dear boy, let 
me tell you a fact: love does not always need to be put in 
a declaration; an avowal is not the first intimation we have 
that we love or are beloved. ‘The avowal is rarely made 
until there is a consciousness, a sure perception built on 
little somethings that can not be expressed in words. Your 
suspicion is founded on these little indices that speak as 
plainly as words.”’ 

“ We will let it go at that.” 

** I will not ask you why you were so blinded you could 
not perceive what you were doing; the mischief, according 
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to your own suspicion, is done, and now you wish to know 
what I advise you to do?” 
Upa i. Bae 

‘“ I will put my advice in afew words. She loves you; 
learn to love her.’’ 

**T can not do that. ?”? 

There was a strangeness in George Edicott’s manner 
and the tones of his voice. The words were not uttered 
with cold-blooded indifference, nor could Laurence inter- 
pret that they were spoken regretfully; they seemed to be 
forced by some stern resolution which inspired them. 

** George, you asked me at the start what I thought of 
Miss Studevant?”’ 

TIRANE? 

‘ When I answered you, I did not realize the seriousness 
of the situation, the tragic possibilities hanging on my 
opinion. I do realize it now, and I will speak more de- 
cidedly after I ask a question: You expect some day to 
love and marry?’” 

‘ No”? came the answer. 

** Tf your declaration is the truth, your conduct has been 
worse than heartless. ”’ 

** 1f Thad answered you Yes, what would you have said?” 

‘ ] would have said that you can search the world over 
and you will never find a girl who, in my estimation, is 
more worthy of any man’s love. She is one of the most 
attractive girls I ever met. I can perceive that, under 
different circumstances, I would have met a charm of con- 
versation and manner most delightful. I know she is an 
honest and loyal woman, possessing in a remarkable de- 
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gree those qualities which would make a man’s life a con- 
tinual delight; in fact, I would have said Ido not know 
where you could find a girl whom you possibly couid have 
desired beside her. ”’ 

‘‘ Laurence, you are right in every conclusion. I am 
satisfied that she is all you claim. I will say that I believe 
she would prove one of the loveliest brides a man ever won, 
and yet—”’ 

George stopped short, and Laurence urged: 

** Go on.”’ 

**T must stop right here.”’ 

** That is your determination?’ 

ype Sg 

** You look upon me as your friend?”’ 

**T have proven my confidence in seeking your advice 
in the most momentous crisis in my life.” 

“‘That gives me the right to ask you why you have 
reached this sudden determination, why, even though you 
have done a wrong, you refuse to do what is right?” 

**T should think you would know why I have reached this 
determination. ”’ 

** T do not.”’ 

‘ Would not the discovery, or, rather, the suspicion, 
that I had won a love I could net reciprocate account for 
my determination?’’ 

** Theoretically, yes; but not when strict, manly honor 
is considered.’ 

‘* Ido not wish to discuss this matter further, Laurence.’* 

‘ Well, what do you want me to do?’’ 

** Advise me how to get over the dilemma. ’”’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A SECRET. 


LAURENCE ADAMS was some years older than George 

Edicott, and yet they had been for a while college com- 
panions. Laurence was in the Senior when George en- 
tered the Freshman class. Accident had thrown them 
together, and afterward there had followed a warm friend- 
ship, which was continued when both had entered upon a 
business career. George was rich; Laurence had a fortune 
to make. He was in the midst of the struggle when our 
narrative opens. He was an honorable man, a direct oppo- 
site in almost every personal characteristic, save in his hon- 
orableness, from his friend. One was studious, and not 
inclined toward society; the other was fond of society, and 
entered heartily into all manner of amusements. 
_ The conversation between the two men had reached a 
critical and dramatic point. George had said, ‘* Advise 
me how to get over this dilemma,” and a long silence fol- 
lowed the appeal. When Laurence spoke there was a 
freezing coldness in tone and manner. 

“ Ido not think I am so constituted that I can advise. 
you.”” 

‘ I thought you were my friend?’’ 

“ I am the strong friend of that in you which is your 
better nature; this darker side of your character which. 
has just been disclosed does not attract my friendship. I 
repeat, 1 can not see how I can aid you. Shall I speak 
plainly?” 
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wn: - Mad 

‘*T will, George; 1 will speak plainly for your own good, 
and risk your anger. 1 am not constituted to advise a 
sneaking course of action.” 

** You are very severe.” 

‘ Not as severe as I would be were 1 speaking about 
your conduct alone, and not to you, face to face.” 

‘ I do not wish to act a sneaking part.”’ 

‘ That is good.” 

** Advise me how I can honorably withdraw, and—’’ 

George stopped short. 

‘* Go on,” urged Laurence. 

—*‘ And not make an explanation. ’’ 

Laurence laughed in a derisive tone, and said: 

‘ Give me something easier, George; at present I can 
see no other way for aù honorable withdrawal.”’ 

**T can not make a partial explanation, and if I attempt 
to explain at all, I will be compelled to make a full one.’ 

** You wish me to advise you?” 

er OB. 

** At all hazards, at any cost, make a full explanation, 
and do not think of doing the cowardly thing you contem- 
plate. In plain language, George, in my estimation the 
act of winning a young lady’s affection, no matter how in- 
nocently, is a serious matter; to quietly withdraw, without 
a full and complete explanation, 1 look upon as among the 
cruelest of all cruelties. I am speaking on my estimate of 
the character of the woman whose love you suspect you 
have won.” 

** There is where 1 desire your judgment. ”’ 
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San i? 

** You are a thoughtful man; you know human nature 
well; you know that passing flirtations are very common 
occurrences; you know that young ladies will sometimes 
imagine they are in love, when, after all, it is merely a — 
sentiment of the hour.’’ 

‘ Do you intend to assume this to be the case, and act 
as though it were, in this experience of yours?”’ 

** Is it not possible that I may judge rightly in this case?’’ 

** Is that your judgment?’’ 

‘+ Is it not possible that it is a correct judgment?” 

TNO, 

‘ Why are you so certain?” 

“ I will tell you why I am so certain. It is true what 
you say. In many, alas! too many cases there are girls of 
light, frivolous natures who are ready to fall in love with 
or without encouragement; the sentiment does not take 
deep root, is not expected to; nothing does, unless it may 
be sorrow, with these. But again, there are natures that are 
modest, retiring, and fearful in matters of the heart— 
natures who are slow to learn to love, but who, when once 
love does enter their hearts it takes full possession; it is 
not the sentiment of an hour, but the fixing of an image 
around which their whole being is thrown, around which 
every thought lingers, every hope clusters. These can love 
but once, because, when they do love, they give al? their af- 
fection, they hold none back to rebuild a fresh growth upon; 
these can love but once and for all time. Flowers may be 
blighted by some chilling frost, but no fresh ones will bud 
and bloom again. Such a character I believe Miss Stude- 
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vant to be; such a love 1 believe hers to be, or would be 
when once aroused. You must look your dilemma in the. 
face, for, as I live, I believe my estimate of her character 
to be correct. ”’ 

“ What shall I do?’ unguardedly muttered George 
Edicott. 

** I have told yeu what to do.” 

** Repeat your advice. ”’ 

‘ Give her your whole heart, as you suspect she hae 
given you hers—’’ 

Laurence stopped, and George said: 

** Go on? 

“ Or if you must do a cruel act, do it in a manful man- 
ner; make a full explanation; tell her all—tell her what 
you can not tell me—tell her your secret.’ 

** My secret!’’ ejaculated George, and his face assumed 
a ghastly hue, and his excitement, and even amazement, 
was singularly perceptible. 

Laurence noted all, and he repeated: 

“Yes; if you have a secret, tell her; you need not tell 
me. As a man, on your presentation of the case, you 
must! you can not do less.”’ 

**T can not do it,” said George in a firm and positive 
tone. 

** What will you do?’ 

George did not answer. 

** George,” after a moment resumed his friend, ‘‘ you 
told me your story; you asked my advice; I have given it 
to you; you say you can not act as I advise. Come, tell 
me what you will do?’’ 
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George rose to his feet and evinced an excitement, sup- 
pressed but apparent, that proved the terrible struggle 
going on in his mind, and with desperate energy he 
said: 

‘“ You have spoken plainly.” 

‘t 1 thought it best to do so.” 

** I will speak plainly.’ 

‘**Doso. I trust I have not excited your resentment. I 
have spoken as a friend.”’ 

‘ You have not excited my resentment. Had you come 
for advice to me under similar circumstances, I should 
have advised you as you have me. Yes, my advice would 
have been exactly the same. 1 repeat, you have not ex- 
cited my resentment. 1 will invite your contempt. ”’ 

NG, OO 

‘I can not do otherwise, and your contempt will be 
merited. You ask what I will do. I will act the part of 
a sneak. ”’ ; 

** Never!’ cried Laurence. ‘* You are beside yourself; 
you do not mean or you do not know what you say. ’’ 

‘I never, in all my life, better understood the full im-, 
port of my words. I will act the part of a sneak.”’ 

‘< And why, George??? 

** Because I can do nothing else.” 

‘ You owe an explanation to me. ”? 

‘ Yes, 1 do.”’ 

** Well?”? 

‘ I commence my rôle as a sneak by refusing an ex- 
planation to you.” f 

** You have defined your course; how will you ecem- 
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mence in your despicable réle? Will you run away and 
not see her at all??? 

“ That might be the wisest course. ?? 

‘“ Even a sneak would have no excuse for that; even a 
sneak owes some obligation to courtesy. You intend 
to break this girl’s heart! Permit her anguish to be 
her own secret; do not humiliate her; do not parade her 
desertion; at least give her ever so thin a veil under which 
to hide the mortification. Do not give the world its 
coveted chance to criticise your infamy at the expense of 
her pride—the chance to turn the knife in the wounded 
heart with its falsely worded sympathy.” 

‘* You are turning the knife in my wounds by your bit- 
ter and extreme views.”’ 

Laurence laughed in a derisive manner as he said: 

“ Poor man!” 

“* You have summed it all up, Laurence, in those words. ?? 

‘‘ Oh, no, I have not. I said ‘ Poor man!’ im derision. 
I say ‘ Poor girl!’ from a heart bleeding with sympathy. 
George, you are a sensible, clear-headed, observing man; 
you are discerning, and have considerable knowledge of 
the world. Stop just one moment, and consider calmly 
and fairly the disadvantage of a woman under the circum- 
stances here presented. Consider her utter helplessness. 
Oh! it’s terrible as if is presented to my mind. She can 
turn nowhere for diversion. To a true, loyal, sensitive 
woman a position like this is terrible! The agony in her 
situation must be inconceivable. Her sphere is so en- 
vironed and cireumscribed by the conventional rules of 
propriety, she can but bear her misery in silence. She can 
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not ask sympathy, nor make plain to others how her love 
was allured; to do so would invite ridicule; she would be 
liable to the charge of being self-deceived, when she knows 
better. Oh, yes; it’s terrible! She can but bend under 
the blow, and suffer, as I said, in silence, with the added 
torture of the constant inquiry, Why is it so?) And, under 
the circumstances, that inquiry embodies more mental 
anguish than a hundred physical deaths; for it there is no 
balm; it is a shadow that enshrouds, with not one rift to 
let in the light. Under similar circumstances, a man has 
more opportunities for diversion; he can kill or smother 
sorrow and mortification and the remembrance of a hu- 
miliation in a hundred ways; but a woman is utterly help- 
less, and consequently must endure the greater agony!” 

In tones that were like a moan springing from an 
anguished heart, George Edicott said: 

‘ Your words are true, Laurence; but for me there is 
no diversion. I also will suffer as the guilty suffer, and 
nowhere can I turn for comfort and relief. ’’ 

Laurence laid his hand on his friend’s shoulder, and 
said in clear, firm tones: 

‘* George, you have a secret; reveal it to me.” 

t Yes, I have a secret; I can not reveal it. A shadow 
is laid upon me. I am driven to my present course by an 
inexorable decree. Tam a villain. If you knew the truth, 
you would not wonder at the confession. I can make no 
further explanation to you—none to her.” 

‘ What will you do, George?” 

“ Bid her adieu with the usual courtesy, and trust to 
Heaven and justice to harden her heart against me, and 
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in mercy turn her love to hatred and contempt. 1 can de 
no more. Good-night, Laurence. I leave here to-morrow. 
I will not steal away; I will say good-bye from under a 
mask, and would to God I could then fall dead at her 
feet!?? 

On the following morning Eloise appeared upon the bal- 
cony. She was dressed in pure white—singular coinci- 
dence that she should wear the apparel associated with the 
idea of martyrdom. George Edicott joined her. He 
indeed wore a mask; he approached her as he had often 
done before during the preceding two months, and there 
came a momentary return of the happy look that had 
formally rested on the face of the fair girl. 

‘ You look quite refreshed after the german.’ 

** I was disappointed that you were unable to dance. ’’ 

‘ I furnished you. a splendid partner; my friend Lau- 
rence Adams is considered one of the best of dancers.” 

** Yes; and he deserved a more animated and entertain- 
ang partner. I was unable to conceal my disappoint- 
ment.”’ 

‘< And your disappointment was very complimentary to 
me.” 

Eloise made no reply, and George, after a moment, said: 

‘I have a little confession to make. My illness arose 
from disappointment; k had hoped to end the season here, 


‘but I am going away.’ 


There came a bright smile to the face of Eloise, but it 
was like the smile that illumines the face of the dying 
just before the moment of dissolution. Our senses are 
many-sided; it is fortunate it is so. ‘The girl recognized 
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that that which she most dreaded confronted her. One 
might say she had no facts whereon to assume such to be 
the case; but here comes in that singular perceptive faculty 
which is the inspiration of premonition. Then again 
there was lacking that seriousness of manner that would 
suggest a less formal leave-taking. As intimated, our 
senses are many-sided, and in that critical moment, re- 
alizing her humiliating position, pride came to her rescue: 
and inspired the smile which concealed the torture in her 
heart. 

‘ When do you go, Mr. Edicott??’ 

‘‘'This afternoon. The knowledge that I had to go. 
came suddenly, and explains the discomfiture that caused 
me to excuse myself from being your partner last night. 
I shall often think of the pleasant hours I have spent 
here. ?? 

‘ We may meet again in the city,” said Eloise in a mere 
formal tone. fi 

** No such pleasure will be permitted in the immediate 
future. I sail in a few days for Paris, where 1 shall make 
my home as a resident partner for our house.” 

‘ And you go this afternoon?’’ 

** Yes. ’? 

‘I will bid you good-bye now, Mr. Edicott. I am 
going to ride, and may not see you again. ” 

Eloise extended her hand, and a moment later they 
separated; and in the formal manner described the parting 
took place, over the grave of blasted hopes and in the face 
of consequences which were to prove almost tragic. 

A little later, George and Laurence met. They walked 
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down to a summer-house, and George opened the conversa- 
tion with the exclamation: 

‘ What a fool I’ve been!’ 

“ Indeed?” | 

“ You said I was not an egotist; 1 am convinced to the 
contrary. ”? 

** How?”” 

‘ A more self-deceived man never walked.” 

-** How were you deceived?”’ 

‘ I imagined Miss Eloise Studevant loved me.” 

** And now you are undeceived?”’ 

“Iam. I was a fool, and all your magnificent phi- 
losophy last night was wasted eloquence. ”’ 

** My conclusions were based on a suspicion concerning 
certain possibilities. ”’ 

pane Nid 

“ Had the suspicion been proved to be correct, my 
words would be maintained. ”’ 

** Certainly. ”? 

‘The suspicion has been verified, and all I said last 
night stands. ’’ 

‘ I have seen Miss Studevant; 1 have said good-bye. I 
feared the effect of the announcement of my departure. 
She received it with a smile; rather expected a farewell, I 
think. She was coldly courteous and icily indifferent; in 
fact, I almost feel resentful to learn I had created no 
deeper impression; but one thing is certain: she cares 
nothing for me; my self-esteem is responsible for my 
egregious blunder.”’ 

Laurence Adams was thoughtful; he was revolving a 
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difficult problem in his mind, seeking to decide under start- 
ling facts the best course to pursue. He decided, and said: 
pe UTE is possible, George, you are mistaken. ’’ 

‘**T’m not mistaken. ”’ 

** Anyhow, if your first conclusion was correct, you could. | 
not act differently from the decision of last night.” 

**I could not.” 

‘“ Even if convinced that you were mistaken, you would 
still desert her without a full explanation of your reasons 
for so doing?’’ 

‘* I would be compelled to act as I decided last night.” _ 

“* If you knew she loved you, you could not learn to love 
her?” ’ ) 

‘ Never.” 

** Well, apparently, all has ended happily. ” 

You’ 

** You go this afternoon?’’ 

EGD T 

‘ You will not meet Miss Studevant again?” 

** Some time in the far future, when she is the contented 
wife of some one else, I may meet her.’’ 

‘ You will wait until then??? 

eee A? 

There was a singular significance in Laurence Adams’ 
tones as he said, meditatively, and with a double meaning, 
but with a full knowledge in his own mind of the signifi- 
cance of his words: 

“ Tt will be a long time before you meet her.” 

George shot an inquiring glance at his friend, and only 
saw a derisive smile. 
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That same afternoon George Edicott departed. He did 
not see Eloise again. His friend accompanied him to the 
depot. 

‘ So you will remain here a few days?” 

‘ Yes; it isa beautiful place. 1 need rest. When do 
you sail for France?” 

** In less than a week.’’ 

** Let me hear from you before you sail.’’ 

ONUL, 

The train came thundering along, and a little later it 
thundered away, and every mile it covered widened a 
chasm over which one poor soul looked. 

‘Laurence went toward the hotel, and as he walked he 
was lost in deep meditation. He knew that George Edi- 
cott had not been self-deceived in his first conclusion; he 
knew that he was deceived in his last, and he muttered 
the inquiry: 

“ Did I do right?” 

Later, meditatingly, he again muttered: 

‘ Under all the . circumstances, 1 believe I did. It was 
better to let him go, believing he had made a mistake in 
the first instance—better to let him be self-deceived in the 
latter.” 

We will explain the basis of Laurence Adams’ conclu- 
sions. He had been an unobserved witness of the last 
meeting between George and Eloise; his eyes had been 
fixed upon the expressive face of the doomed girl, and his 
keen powers of perception permitted him to interpret her 
greeting smile. He read the momentary return of hope, 
and then he saw the shadow fall over her face. There 
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was no mistake in the meaning of the smile inspired by 
her sense of pride; it was merely the veiling smile that 
masked the anguish of a breaking heart. He also read 
the false interpretation that his friend had put upon the 
superficial evidences, and the problem was at once pre- | 
sented which he afterward studied and mastered. He 
based his calculations upon the following propositions: 
George was an honest and sincere man; there was some 
weird but inexorable reason why he could not claim the 
love he had inspired; being honest, one could but accept 
the inexorableness of the secret which made a more hon- 
orable course impossible, and, under all the circumstances, 
he deemed it best to let the real self-deception, for the time 
being, rule. Thus he did not attempt to undeceive his 
friend, did not tell him that he had been deceived by the 
only weapon left for defense to a sensitive and injured 
woman, and he did so with the hope that later develop- 
ments might bring about the awakening under circum- 
stances more promising. 
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CHAPTER V. 
SUSPENSE. 


‘Was Laurence Adams’ interpretation correct? We 
shall see. Our readers will recollect the circumstances 
under which Eloise went to her chamber. Her mother 
accompanied her to the door and kissed her. She did not 
notice how cold were her daughter’s lips, her own were so 
icy; the shadow had extended to the parent’s heart. A 
lover is not more observant than a mother when her child’s 
happiness is in the balance. Mrs. Studevant knew that 
George Hdicott was to have been her daughter’s partner; 
she saw him present a substitute, and marked the disap- 
pointment suffered by Eloise. It has been previously in- 
timated that the parents were not blind to the attentions 
their child was receiving, and it is not unnatural that they 
should have been pleased. ‘The happiness of their child 
was their first care; the ordinary destiny of a maiden is 
happiness in the way of marriage. Unquestionably, George 
Hdicott appeared to be an unexceptional choice for one 
even as high-bred and beautiful as Eloise, and they could 
not but congratulate themselves that the one great prob- 
lem of their daughter’s life was in a fair way to be so hap- 
pily settled. This complacent view of the situation was 
not accompanied by any undue exultation; it was the 
final acceptance of what might be looked upon as the in- 
evitable. Both parents, although there had come ne 
avowal, naturally concluded the matter was settled. 
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The failure of George to keep his evening’s engagement 
did not present to the mother the serious aspect that it did 
to Eloise, but seeing her child unhappy, the reflex cast a 
lighter shadow over her own heart. As stated, she had - 
kissed Eloise good-night, and in thoughtful mood sought 
her own sitting-room. Mr. Studevant was reading. He 
was a quiet man, one who fully recognized the stronger in- 
dividuality of his wife. When aroused, however, he dis- 
played an energy and decison which otherwise would not 
have been suspected. 

‘Is it all over?” he asked, when his wife entered the 
room. 

hea 

‘ You must be tired.” 

The wife did not answer. Her husband had spoken 
without raising his eyes from his book. He looked up 
and saw an expression on her face indicative of something 
more than weariness. 

** What has happened?’’ he inquired, anxiously. 

** Nothing special. ’’ 

One can speak words which in themselves mean little, 
but there are circumstances under which the same words 
are spoken, and tones in which they are uttered, which 
betray, under their seeming lightness, startling suggestions. 

‘ You have been annoyed?’? 

RNOR? 

“ Ts it anything serious?” 

“ Oh, no; or, rather, I do not think so.”’ 

The husband did not inquire further. He knew that 
his wife, in good time, would tell him all, if necessary. 
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In the morning the mother went early to her daughter’s 
room, which adjoined her own sleeping apartment. Her 
quick, sensitive ears had told her that her child was pass- 
ing a sleepless night. She longed for the day, hoping that, 
with the morning, there would come a satisfactory expla- 
nation. 

No allusion was made to the incident of the previous 
evening. Mrs. Studevant, still hoping all would be right, 
did not speak of her daughter’s ill looks, nor betray that 
she herself had passed a sleepless night. Later, Eloise 
met George, as has been described, and her heart was 
almost broken. She did not, however, let her mother know 
what had occurred. They were to go riding, and she ex- 
cused herself. Her mother did not urge her going, and 
Eloise was left to her own sad thoughts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Studevant were to spend the day with a 
friend, and when the mother consented to her daughter’s 
remaining at home, it was with a suspicion as to her 
child’s reason for not wishing to go, and she hoped and 
expected, on her return, to learn that it was all right. _ 
She indulged this hope, ignorant of the fact that George 
and Eloise had already met and parted, possibly forever. 

The mother did not spend a pleasant day; there was a 
shadow over everything. She was:still hopeful, and would 
not admit that there was any real cause for anxiety. 

It was a relief, however, when the carriage was ordered 
and they started for home, as she hoped and expected a 
cheerful termination and the dispelling of every cloud. 

When the carriage entered the hotel grounds, she cast 
looks in every direction. It was still early in the afters 
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noon, and she hoped to see €eorge and Eloise together. 
Had she seen them, all forebodings would have fled. 
The carriage drew up before the great steps. She 
cast her eyes in every direction. Neither was to be 
seen, and then, in all its force, there came a forecasting of 
the possibilities. Mrs. Studevant knew her child as no 
one else knew her, appreciated her honest, loyal character, 
her earnestness, purity, and sincerity, and with this ap- 
preciation came the knowledge as to the crushing effect 
that would follow a realization of all that she at that mo- 
ment dreaded. She feared the lack of the necessary rally- 
ing power to meet a crisis like the one threatened. With 
her brain in a whirl and her soul racked with darkest fore- 
bodings, the mother fairly ran up the stairs to her daugh- 
ter’s room. She entered without knocking, and one 
glance was sufficient to confirm all her saddest anticipa- 
tions. 

Eloise was lying upon the bed, and evidently had been 
weeping. When her mother entered, she reached forth 
both hands, and ejaculated: 

“ Oh, mamma?’ 

Mrs, Studevant stepped toward her, and in a trembling 


, Voice inquired: 


‘ Oh, my child! what has happened??? 

For a moment Eloise did not answer, and here was pre- 
sented one of the incongruities of human nature; the girl’s 
heart was breaking, but, seeing her mother’s anguish, she 
sought to summon strength to hide her own. 

Tears streamed down the mother’s face as she repeaied: 

** Tell me, Eloise, what has happened?’” 
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** Don’t cry, mamma; it will be all right.’’ 

“ Have you seen him?’’ demanded the mother. 

wie a 

* Something has happened. My dear, tell me all.” 

‘ He has gone away, mamma.’ 

** George?” 

yeh Nad 

** Have you quarreled?’” 

‘* No, mamma; oh, that we had!’’ 

The mother hardly dared inquire further, but after a 
moment she asked: 

‘ Why are you so unhappy, my child? ‘Tell me what 
has occurred. ”? 

** Nothing. ”’ 

Eloise spoke with singular emphasis. 

** Nothing has happened, my child??? 

** Nothing.” 

** Then why are you weeping?’’ 

The blushing girl made no answer. 

The mother saw it all, took in the whole situation at a 
glance, and trembled with indignation. She saw how her 
poor child had been made the victim of the most cruel 
process ever conceived to strike to death innocence and 
trust. 

We will not describe what occurred between mother and 
daughter at that time. It is enough to state that Eloise 
opened her whole heart to her sympathizing mother. 
She tid not pour out her tale of woe volubly, but the 
mother wrung the story from her by degrees, and all she 
could do was to bid her child be hopeful, declaring that 
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there was a mistake somewhere that would be cleared up 
and all would be well. 

Mrs. Studevant left the room, and her heart would have 
been crushed were it not for the indignation that trembled 
through every fiber of her system. She could perceive, in 
all its terrible force, the consequences that would follow 
the calamity that had come to her child; and we here say, 
that considering the temperament of Eloise, no greater 
sorrow could come. 

Mrs. Studevant determined to conceal, if possible, the 
real truth from her husband. ‘The latter had not seen his 
child since morning, and when she failed to appear at the 
evening meal, and his wife entered alone, he, inquired: 

‘ Where is Eloise?” 

** She is not well. ?”? 

** Anything serious?” 

“* I trust she will be better in the morning.” 

Mr. Studevant did not press his questions at that time; 
his suspicions were aroused, however. He saw that his 
wife was unhappy and distressed, and feared that it was 
not fatigue alone that led to his daughter’s indisposi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Studevant spent the evening in her daughter’s 
room, and the watchful father heard her return there sev- 
eral times, even after she had pretended to retire. 

He had a right to know what the trouble was, but hardly 
dared to ask, and hoped the cloud would pass away. And 
so morning broke. A little after daylight he entered his 
wife’s chamber; she was not there. He knew she was 
with their child. He waited, and a little later she joined 
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him. Her face was pale, and her eyes showed the anxiety 
under which she suffered. 
“ What is the matter?” he asked. 
Mrs. Studevant was a woman of singular strength of 


character, and one who could be firm in moments when 


self-control was needed. 

She did not immediately answer her hushand, and he re- 
peated his question, adding: 

‘ I must know what has happened. ?”? 

The mother raised her hand in a warning manner, ang 
pointing toward her daughter’s chamber, said in a whiis: 
per: : | 
** Do not ask me now.”’ 

At that moment a form appeared at the door leading 
into the room of his child; it was Eloise. The father - 
caught a glimpse of her face, and recognized a startling 
change. The anguish expressed upon it almost broke his 
heart, and there came a fierce gleam in his eyes. He was 
aman of ordinary perception; it did not require extraor- 
dinary power of discernment to read the truth. He im- 
mediately reached a conclusion. His conclusion was par- 
tially correct. He would have spoken, but his wife put her 
fingers to her lips and waved him from the room. 

He turned, his eyes were blazing, his fingers were 
elinched, and his whole manner expressed an excitement 
and emotion more terrible in its intensity because it was 
not expressed in words, but simply by a pantomime that 
could not be misinterpreted. 

The wife again waved him from the room; her face wa 
blanched with terror. She knew what a fierce, passionate. 
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man he was when once aroused. She feared lest he might. 
break forth and be overheard by Eloise. He went from 
the room, but there was a threatening look in his eyes 
which told of the angry thoughts struggling in hie 
mind. 

When alone, the poor mother sat and pondered. She: 
was hoping against hope that Eloise would recover her self- 
command, and, aided by pride and indignation, trample on. 
her disappointment. But, alas! this hope was builded om 
the wish alone, on one possibility—George might write 
and explain. It was the humiliation, the suspense, the: 
latitude for all manner of mortifying speculations, which. 
made the situation so painful. 

It was the lack of an explanation of his conduct that im 
tensified the agony. The door toa spirit of resignation 
was forever closed. It was the utter helplessness of their 
position which, as stated, intensified the torture. ‘The: 
question arose, had Eloise been self-deceived? was her dis- 
appointment and agony the penalty of her own egotistical 
misinterpretation of his attentions, or had he given testi- 


monies which justified her in believing her love was . 


sought? As has been indicated, the mother knew ber 
daughter—well knew that she was not one who could thus 
easily be self-deceived; every evidenced testimony to her 
temperament gave the lie to any such conclusion. He had 
won her love, and had cruelly deserted her withont ene 


word in explanation, and left, instead, a torturing doubt. 


which, like a double-edged weapon, turned and turned me 
her wounded heart, preventing all chance for the relief 
which time might otherwise bring. 
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Mrs. Studevant sat for a long time lost in deep thought, 
and only the one hope remained: George might write. 
‘Finally she arose and entered her daughter’s room, and a 
amore pitiful sight never greeted a mother’s glance. Eloise 
was dressing to go down to breakfast. Never did a mother 
exereise greater self-control. She asked: 

‘ Are you going down, Eloise?’ 

£: Yes, mamma.” 

** Are vou able?” 

“ No, mamma; but I must go down.’’ 

** Why, my child?’ 

The daughter looked into her mother’s face, and if ever 
heroic spirit spoke, it was a heroic spirit that urged the 
words of Eloise at that instant as she murmured: 

“ Poor papal”? 

The mother discerned it all. Hloise had seen her 
father’s face, had read the misery that was settling upon 
it, and with a heroic determination pitiful to behold, had 
resolved to attempt to crush out all appearance of her sor- 
row and go down to blind her father. 

Mrs. Studevant did not know what to say; her daughter 
could not realize what a pitiful failure her effort to conceal 
her misery would be. The mother did, and she knew 
that the effort was too much for Eloise. 


**T would not go down this morning, Eloise; wait until 
lunch-time. ”’ 


** No, no; I will go down now—1 must go now!’’ 

‘* Why, my child?” 

“* Poor papal”? 

Mrs. Studevant was a woman of excellent common 
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sense. She saw that it would be useless to attempt to 
withhold the truth from her husband, and she said: 

** Eloise, your father already suspects something has 
happened. You have been crying; he will certainly ob- 
serve it, and—’”’ 

** Well, mother?’’ 

‘ We can not conceal the truth from him.’’ 

“ Oh, mamma!’’ 

‘* It is true, Eloise. I would do so if it were possible. 
i am only awaiting a fitting opportunity to tell him all.” 

‘ You know what papa is, mamma. ’’ 

‘ Yes, I know his disposition, Eloise. ”’ 

** He will be so indignant’? 

‘ His indignation will be justified. He has not been 
blind, my child; he has seen what has been going on.’’ 

‘ Mamma, is it possible I have been blind? Has self- 
esteem deceived me, or did George give me reason to 
think I had a right to let my heart’s best love go out to 
him?” 

‘t Tf ever a man allured a girl’s love, Eloise, he allured 
yours. You were not self-deceived. I have watched 
closely, and no girl, if free to love a man, could have mis- 
interpreted his attentions. You did not deceive yourself; 
he deceived you, or—”’ 

‘ Go on, mamma.’’ 

‘ He was sincere, and something has occurred that has 
caused a sudden change.” 

‘ Then why did he not say one word, mamma, just one 
word, and 1 would have been content? I could have borne 
the disappointment had he given me a reason for his 
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change toward me; but, mother, to go away without one 
word, to act as though he had done or said nothing to lead 
me to believe that he sought my love, was £o cruel—oh, se 
cruel! His conduct has, in one blow, struck every sensi- 
bility—my love may be counted the least. He did not 
strike that alone; he has insulted my self-esteem, my pride, 
my intelligence. He has overwhelmed me with derision, 
made my sincerity wantonness, my self-respect a sham, 
_ my modesty a vulgar pretense. He has cast a blight over 
every sacred consciousness that is a part of my womanhood. 
Mamma, he has broken my heart; every glimmer of hope 
is quenched forever. Would that in mercy I had died and 
escaped this humiliation P? 

** My child, all you say is true. Why not call into ac- 
tion the stronger part of your nature, resurrect your pride, 
fan your indignation, and crush out every recollection of 
this experience and this man?’ 

‘ Mother, I can never do it.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘ Because I believe that when he won my love he was 
sincere; I believe I was not deceived; I believe he loves 
me. Icould not make such a terrible mistake. No, no; 
he did love me; he was sincere when he won my love. 
Oh, there is some reason, some strange reason, why he acts 
as he does! It is his conduct that has stricken me. He 
has thrust into my bleeding heart the sword of doubt and 
left it there, and he will never draw it forth. To be de- 
serted would be sorrow; to be forsaken, under the circum- 
stances that separate us, is maddening; and neither papa, 
you, nor I can never ask him now why he has treated me 
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in this manner. Our self-respect, our pride stands, under 
the circumstances, an impassable barrier between us and 
the inquiry.’ 

The mother realized the truth of all her daughter said; 
but still there lingered with her a hope that an explana- 
tion would come. She did not think it possible that a 
man could thus heartlessly strike down an innocent and 
pure girl. She sought to arouse such a hope in the heart 
of Eloise; she thought it necessary to do so in order to 
save her reason, as the gravest consequences might fol- 
low. Such a blow toa temperament like her daughter’s: 
might prove fatal. 

, Eloise did not go down to her breakfast. 

Mr. Studevant, after leaving the presence of his wife, 
descended to the piazza and paced to and fro. He was de- 
termined to learn the truth. His wife read his determin- 
ation. When she joined him she saw there was no use in 
seeking to defer the explanation, and said: 

‘ We will walk; 1 need the air.’ 

They proceeded to one of the summer-houses. Once. 
seated, Mr. Studevant said: 

** Now, tell me what has happened. ’’ 

Mr. Studevant was not a handsome man, but possessed 
a singularly expressive face, and there was resolve and de= 
termination in manner and voice. 

‘ You must not get.excited, Henry, you must meet the 
trouble with calmness. ’’ 

‘*Am l not always calm? Did you ever see me ex- 
cited?” 

The wife was forced to smile, even in that moment of 
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tribulation, the answer was so man-like. Ordinarily he 
was calm, but it took but a light breeze to ruffle the calm- 
ness, and then, at times, there followed a tempest. 

‘ A great trouble has come to us, Henry. Do you not 
suspect it?” 

** Yes, 1 suspect it; Eloise and George have quarreled, 
and you two women, woman-like, are making a mountain 
out of a mole-hill. You must stop it; I can’t stand this 
worry—there is no occasion for it.’’ 

The wife looked at her husband in a peculiar manner, 
even wistfully, and said: 

‘I wish you were right.”’ 

“I am right. Women are always imagining all sorts of 
mishaps; their sensitiveness is so keen that a man can’t 
look thoughtful without exciting some weird dread. I 
suppose there has been a little misunderstanding, and you 
and Eloise are exciting yourselves about nothing, and it 
must stop—that’s all.’’ 

The wife thought a moment. There came a suggestion 
that it might be a good idea, for the present, to Jet her 
husband rest under the misapprehension. But no, she was 
too truthful and frank a nature,* and again the affair 
might assume a phase that would make it necessary to tell 
him all. 

‘ Henry,” she said, ‘‘ you are mistaken; it’s not a love 
ers’ quarrel that has come between Eloise and George.”’ 

** What is it, then?” 

** He has cruelly and meanly deserted our daughter. ”’ 

There came to the father’s face a look of blank aston- 
ishment. 
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“ He has deserted her!” he repeated in a dazed sort of 
way. 

** That is the truth, Henry.” 

‘ Then Pl kill him!” ‘came the declaration with a 
vehemence that substantiated the earnestness of the deter- 
mination. 

The mother proceeded and told the sad story; the father 
listened. He did not interrupt the narrative, but his eyes 
burned fiercely, his features twitched with emotion, and 
his whole manner evinced suppressed excitement. The 
mother concluded her narrative with the remark: 

**T fear it will kill Eloise.”’ 

‘ Why should he act so?” asked Mr. Studevant. 

** I don’t know; the mystery is the torture.”’ 

** Probably he thought l was a rich man, and has 
learned to the contrary??? 

“No.” 

‘* It certainly can not be that the thinks our social posi- 
tion is not equal to his own??? 

** Tt is not that.”’ 

**Then, what in thunder is his reason for such con“ 
duct?” 

‘ I do not know, Henry; but one thing is certain: there 
is no excuse for the manner of his desertion. ”’ 

‘ Did he ever tell Eloise he loved her? Was there an 
understanding between them?’’ 

“ He did not tell her in words that he loved her, but 
the avowal is all that was lacking.’ 

“I think I see it all. Where is he? I’ll wring an ex- 
planation from him!’’ 
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‘ No; you will not say one word to him.” ` 

‘Do you think I will let a man trifle with my child, 
engage her affection, and then cast it away as worthless? 
No, no; I’ll demand an explanation; P1 force him to give 
a satisfactory reason, or I’11—”’ 

**Stop, Henry! You can do nothing; you’re mad. 
Can’t you see in what a helpless position we stand? Is it 
not bad enough to have our child deserted? is it not misery 
enough to witness her humiliation? and shall we parade 
our mortification—expose Eloise to ridicule? Is it not bad 
enough as it is?” 

** But what in thunder can we do?” 

‘ We can hope that an explanation will come; other- 
wise we must suffer in silence.”’ 

‘* Suffer in silence under an insult like this??? 

Yes.” 

“ You may think it best to do so, but I tell you I will 
force that man to explain.’ : 

** Tf he ever makes an explanation, it must come volun- 
tarily. We can never demand it. Again, I say, our po- 
sition is a helpless one. He lured the love of our child; he 
deceived her; if he was sincere, something has come that 
has caused him to change, and he has seen fit to hide be- 
hind the fact that he never in words committed himself. ”? 

** And he means to sneak away after winning her love, 
and leave her humiliated, simply because he did not tell 
her in plain words that he loved her?” 

‘* That is the situation as it stands. It is possible he is 
a cold-blooded flirt; it is possible he acted with cruel de- 


sign, and amused ‘umself for the hour without regard to 
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consequences. Henry, if I believed our child would live: 
and recover from the blow, I would consider it a lucky 
escape. No matter what the man’s-reason for his con- 
duct may be, it has been so despicable, her happiness could, 
not safely have been intrusted to him; but—’’ 

** Go on.” 

‘tł know Eloise so well, 1 know her peculiarity; she 
was not one to be easily won; she was not one who stood 
with her love on her lips to speak it to the first man who 
appeared possessed of all the superficial requisites. No; 
she held her love for her ideal; had she never met her 
ideal, she would never have loved. She believed this man 
to be her ideal; she gave him her love in good faith, and 
if this love is crushed out, she may live, but the evidence 
of life will all be on the surface, within she will be life- 
less as marble.’ 

‘ You take too extreme a view of it. She will suffer, 
no doubt, but in time she will recover and forget. ”’ 

** Never. ”’ 

** Why, some girls are in love a dozen times before they 
marry.”’ 

‘* Yes; some girls are, but she is not some girls. She 
is honest and sincere, possessed of qualities that would 
make her one of the most loyal of wives, as well as one of 
the most attractive. Love, to her, is too sacred a senti- 
ment to be admitted under one smile and dismissed under 
another. No, no; an explanation will come, and all will 
be cleared up, or she will bury her sorrow and walk, a 
lonely woman, through life, until within the grave there 
shall come what time can never bring—forgetfulness. ’” 
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‘ You take altogether a too serious view of the affair, 
my dear.” 

‘“ We shall see. And now, Henry, just one word of 
yaution: you must not speak concerning what has oc- 
curred; you must dissimulate—we must all dissimulate; 
the world must never learn of our humiliation; we must 
act as though nothing had occurred.” 

** What will Eloise do?” 

‘* I trust in a few days she will be strong enough to dis- 
simulate also, and then we will leave here as soon as we 
can do so without exciting suspicion. It is near the end of 
the season, fortunately; people will be going away every 
day, and soon we can steal away also. One thing is cer- 
tain, every one here believes that there is an engagement 
between Eloise and George Edicott. Later on they will be 
undeceived, but must never ‘learn the true facts. Qur 
sorrow is such, we can not invite sympathy or permit con- 
dolence. ”’ 

** It may all come right yet, my dear.’’ 

‘ Yes; it may all come right yet; but I fear a blighted 
existence will demand our care the rest of our lives’? 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A RIFT. 


THAT same evening following the interview between Mr. 
and Mrs. Studevant, Eloise appeared down-stairs. A lit- 
tle incident had occurred which caused a momentary hope 
to revive in the girl’s heart, and it flickered just long 
enough for her to make the effort to descend to the parlor. 

The incident was but a slight one, but it did appear to 
furnish a clew to a probable explanation of George Edi- 
cott’s conduct. 

There was one of the usual periodical financial excite-. 
ments in Wall Street; all sorts of rumors were flying 
around, and the financial standing of several large houses 
was discussed. Among other houses included in the rumors 
was the house of which George was a junior member. Mr. 
Studevant secured the evening paper; he read the financial 
news and saw the reported disaster which threatened the 
house named, and it came to him like a revelation—the 
whole mystery was solved. George was not a villain; he 
had received a private intimation of the danger threatening 
his concern; it explained his illness on the night of the 
ball; it explained his sudden departure, and, what was 
more, it explained why he had deferred an explanation 
which might, in the’ course of events, never be required. 
He was a proud young man—singularly so, and his sensi- 
tiveness would not permit him to declare his real intentions 
while his financial prospects were in jeopardy. 
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The father hastened upstairs, his face radiant, and he 
acted like a boy as he rushed into the room where his wife 
and daughter were sitting—his first exclamation was: 

‘“‘ I told you it was all nonsense. Just like you women, 
always imagining the worst, always making mountains out 
of mole-hills! You try my patience. Hang it! you’ve 
made yourselves unhappy, and made me miserable, when 
there was no need.”’ 

Mother and daughter gazed at him with startled glances, 
and on the face of each there came alternate expressions 
of distrust and hope. 

-What is it, Henry”? 

‘lts just as I told you. Your forebodings were the 
outgrowth of your own unwarranted misgivings. George 
is all right—a splendid fellow, a noble fellow! I admire 
his delicacy. ”’ 

‘** Henry,” said the mother as she rose and went toward 
her husband, ‘‘ what do you mean? Has he written to 
you?” 

‘ No; he’s too considerate a fellow to alarm us need- 
lessly. Read this.’’ 

Mr. Studevant thrust the paper under his wife’s glance. 
She was of a calmer temperament than her husband; she 
returned to her chair and carefully read over the account. 
There came a hopeful look to her face. Her daughter 
was watching with an eager gleam in her eyes, and the 
color which came and went on her face made her look 
beautifn. 

‘ You can go, Henry,” said Mrs. Studevant. 

“ Don’t you see it all?’’ 
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** It may account for his strange conduct.’’ 

** Certainly it does. He’ll be back here in a day or two, 
and I hope you women have learned alesson;’’ and as he 
went out of the room, he added: ‘* You women are always 
imagining the worst. ”’ 

Mrs. Studevant read the news to her daughter, and it 
did appear as though an explanation was apparent; indeed, 
the only possible one to account for the young man’s 
singular conduct. ; 

The mother and daughter discussed the news, and, as 
intimated, it really did suggest a solution of the mystery. 
It was this possible solution that caused the flicker of hope 
to rekindle in the heart of the afflicted girl. Hope once 
kindled is easily fanned into a strong blaze; our inclina- 
tions and desires are always in accord with our anticipa- 
tions when the latter are pleasant; besides, in her position, 
Eloise was ready to grasp at any straw, for she could not 
bring herself to believe that George was either a scoundrel 
or indifferent, and she found excuses for his conduct, under 
the new light, where her mother could not. The probability 
gave her momentary strength, however, and permitted a 
brief display of cheerfulness. As her mother had given 
out that she had not recovered from the effects of the ball, 
in order to account for her non-appearance, her reappear- 
ance was greeted with many congratulations, and one 
old lady good-naturedly, as the vulgarism expresses it, 
‘put her foot in it.?? She intended to be reassuring 
and complimentary, and said, as she patted the girl’s 
cheek: j 
**T suppose the young man has gone down to make 
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preparations for a certain wedding this coming winter. 
Don’t forget me, my dear, when invitations are sent. ”? 

It was an unwarranted speech, under any circumstances, 
but old ladies will make such speeches, and Mrs. Stude- 
vant, who overheard the remark, was very indignant; but 
she could say nothing, only draw her daughter away, aware 
that it was a stinging blow, as the paling cheeks of her 
daughter testified. 

Laurence Adams met Eloise. He was delighted to be- 
hold her so cheerful, and at first he was deceived, and 
mentally concluded that there was a possibility that George 
was right after all, and that there had not been as serious 
consequences attending his decision as had been prophesied. 
Later, however, all his original conclusions returned. 
Laurence Adams was sitting with Mrs. Studevant and 
Eloise, when Mr. Studevant approached. He was intro- 
duced, and informed that Mr. Adams was an old college 
friend of George Edicott. Well, men-folk, at any rate, 
are so indiscreet, and in a mere commonplace speech Mr. 
Studevant elicited information which at one fell blow de. 
stroyed the foundations of the new hopes which were being 
rebuilded on seemingly excellent grounds. 

**T see the firm in which your friend is a junior partner 
is in serious financial trouble; but I reckon they will come 
out all right.’” 

** You read the account in this evening’s paper?” 

mlb Ste 

‘* There is nothing in it; merely one of those unfounded 
rumors which are continually agitating Wall Street.’’ 

Laurence Adams did not see the change that came over 
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the face of Eloise. He was looking toward Mr. Studevant, 
and at that moment Mrs. Studevant could have cursed her 
husband’s indiscretion. She saw her daughter’s face and 
read the effect of the declaration, and once again the hope 
that had risen in her heart flickered out. Still, unobserv- 
ing the effect of his words, Laurence Adams said: 

**T know there is nothing in it; the house with which 
my friend is connected is one of the most conservative 
firms in the city. Only yesterday, George told me that, in. 
view of possible financial excitements, they were beyond 
assault; that they had prepared for trouble, and could 
stand anything; so there is no trouble, sir, in that firm; to 
the extent of their business, they are as solid as the Bank 
of England. ’’ 

There came a little cry. Laurence turned; he saw the 
pallid face of Eloise as she rose and clung to her mother’s 
arm, who said, while her face was like that of a corpse: 

‘It has been too much for Eloise, her coming down, 
papa; I feared it would be.”’ 

She led her daughter away, and Laurence Adams read, 
as though it came to him like some evidence, the uninten- 
tional mischief he had done. He saw through it all; he 
recognized George Edicott’s conduct had struck a terrible 
blow, and he saw how the family had read the news which 
appeared to come so incidentally, and how they had found 
in it an explanation of the young man’s singular and cruel 
conduct. He realized how unfortunate wae his declaration, 
and he could have thrashed himself for having been led 
unwittingly to dispel a delusion that might have been at- 
tended with such blessed results. 
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A week passed. Mrs. Studevant was a brave woman, and’ 
she was constant in her attentions to her child; she sought. 
to soothe and strengthen her, to encourage the stricken 
one, but it was resignation she advised—she could not hold 
out any hope. ‘The father, man-like, was hopeful; he said _ 
it would come out all right. Well, that was natural; men 
do not, can not understand matters of this kind. He took 
the hopeful view of the situation because it was more sat- 
isfactory and fully in accord with what he desired. Men 
mean well, but, except in rare cases, are incapable of per- 
ceiving when the finer sensibilities are wounded. And. 
Eloise—was she hopeful? Yes; there did linger a faint 
hope that all would come out right. She knew what she 
could not express in words. ‘The mother permitted an 
occasional suspicion to cross her mind that her daughter 
had been self-deceived; that she had mistaken and misin- 
terpreted the special attentions she had received. Eloise 
knew better, and in the positive beliei—we may say knowl- 
edge—that George had loved her she built a faint hope, 
and was assured that some weird incident was the cause of 
his sudden and inexplicable withdrawal without explana- 
tion; and, strangely enough, there arose in her mind a 
singular suspicion, based on the coincidences leading up to 
the strange conduct of the man who had wooed and de- 
serted her. Singularly, the change had immediately fol- 
lowed the appearance of Laurence Adams, and, lacking 
any other hypothesis, she associated the two incidents, 
and conceived an instinctive aversion toward the man 
whose appearance had been followed by an event so 
fatal to her happiness. She avoided him, and when she 
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met him her manner was distant and repelling. We have 
indicated that Eloise indulged a faint hope; the basis of 
that hope was slight, indeed, and, in fact, was but the 
little antidote inlaid in our natures to act as a balm and 
restraint in just such an emergency. If this hope had not 
remained to her, she would have gone mad; when it be~- 
came quenched, time would have prepared her better te 
meet her fate. This little ray of hope, however, did nob 
recall peace of mind; it only lessened the torture to the 
degree, as intimated, that preserved her from absolute 
despair. She suffered—yes, suffered intensely—and the 
eonsequences attending the wrong that had been done her 
were cruel beyond realization, save to the sufferer. And: 
what were the consequences? Here was a true, sincere,- 
loyal, loving woman suddenly dashed from that position: 
where all was brightness and joyousness, to a condition of 
ceaseless endurance. And what was she to endure? Alaa! 
the words are uncoined that would fully portray the truth. 
It is terrible to have one’s love dashed back into 
one’s heart under conditions which prevent the victinx 
from ever letting it go forth again. We are speaking: 
now of natures peculiar in the possession of an individu- 
ality wherein these conclusions apply. And why should a 
love once trampled upon always remain hidden in the 
dust? We answer, because honesty, loyalty, and sincerity 
present the conditions which enforce the penalty. Can 
a person endowed with these qualities and the capacity 
of intensest love ever experience twice the same intensity? 
Certainly not, under conditions such as surrounded Eloise, 
and retain bhoir honesty ard sincerity. -And then comes 
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in the sense of pride—could she deny that she had ever 
loved, and, confessing it, could she risk the forfeiture or 
lessening of a newly attracted admiration through the 
confession that she had loved and been deserted? No; tc 
natures like Eloise such an experience enforces restraints 
which compel a solitary and perpetual self-ostracism. 
Had George Edicott admitted and explained, the circum- 
stances would have been different. Resignation might, 
“in time, have been followed by new hopes, less bright 
and less intense possibly at least, there would have 
been no obstacle to the growth of new anticipations; 
but lacking the explanation, the ashes of the first love 
would lay over the heart, and forever deaden the soil 
whence the new love might leap into life and bloom. Do 
we present an extreme view? Oh, no; for on every hand 
we meet pleasant-faced lady bachelors, who, recognizing 
what is due to their self-respect and honor, have calmly 
accepted their fate and its penalties; and as their life ex- 
periences are concealed their quiet heroism is unrecognized. 
You will find thousands of these lady bachelors fighting 
the battle of life in our schools and in other vocations, 
silently and proudly maintaining their independence. 
All have not met experiences, but all have equally good 
reasons for their determination. They may have had their 
ideals, and were not prepared to lay their magnificent 
love-treasures at the feet of the first man in boots who 
came along; and as the ideal never came, their choice be- 
came their hidden secret, and from choice they accepted 
the penalty and walked into the circle where the chilly 
atmosphere of ostracism perpetually prevails. They be- 
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came one of a class upon whose faces the battle of 
life ofttimes impresses harder lines, which are the marks 
concealing sincerity, honesty, loyalty, and an intense capac- 
ity for a love which has never warmed into expression under 
the influences it demands. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
UNCERTAINTY. 


DurING the week following the departure of George 
Edicott, the latter’s friend, Laurence Adams, assumed a 
peculiar rôle. He haunted Eloise, when opportunity per- 
mitted, like a shadow. He had become deeply interested 
in the affair, and could not disabuse his mind of the sus- 
picion that George nursed a secret which led to his other- 
wise inexplicable conduct. ‘The more he saw of Eloise, 
the greater became his mystification. He had been seek- 
ing a reasonable hypothesis whereon to build a solution. 
He would have been glad to have discovered a reasonable 
justification for conduct so foreign to what one might ex- 
pect in a character such as Laurence believed George’s to 
be. He knew his friend well, knew him through and 
through; their intimacy had been very close, their confi- 
dences unreserved. It had been the noble nature of 
George which had first attracted a friendship, and during 
its continuance he had only recognized confirmations of his 
original estimate of the excellent qualities that had first 
attracted him. 

The investigation of Laurence, or, rather, his search for 
an explanation of his friend’s conduct, was prosecuted on 
certain assumptions. First, he believed that George had 
been honest in his attentions to Eloise, and had learned to 
love her. He believed his friend to be an honorable man, 
and not the cold-blooded fellow his conduct would suggest; 
and he as fervently believed that some sudden discovery 
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had been made, or terrible conclusion reached, which had 

led to his singular determination. It was to discover the 
possible basis of this conclusion that he bent his energies; 
and there came to him the most natural suggestion that his 
friend had discovered, or fancied he had discovered, some 
basis for the disenchantment in the enchantress; or, in 
other words, that Eloise had betrayed something that 
warranted the penalty he had inflicted. 

When Laurence had held his talk with George, he had 
known Eloise but a few hours; his conclusions concerning 
her were based upon one evening’s study of her character; 
and when he set out to discover the cause of his friend’s 
retreat from one so attractive, he determined to look for 
the solution in Eloise. He became aware that the girl did 
not enjoy his attentions, and felt that she experienced 
an aversion to him; and yet he took advantage of the 
privilege which common politeness afforded, and sought 
her society upon every possible occasion. Eloise did not 
immure herself—there were reasons why she must not— 
and in a mechanical sort of way she maintained her posi- 
tion and met the usual demands of society. Study as he 
would, Laurence failed to find the slightest testimony on 
which to amend his original reading of her character; in- 
deed, under the sorrow which:she sought to conceal, but 
which he knew she endured, there were developed traits 
which increased his admiration, and which caused him to 
amend his original estimate in her favor. The more he 
studied, the more he became convinced that she was 
worthy the best love of any man; that her thoughts were 
of exceptional purity; and in her disposition the elements 
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of all that constitutes loveliness; her conduct was irre- 
proachable. His final conclusion was, there had been ne 
mistake, no false interpretation, and, in order to account 
for his friend’s eccentric behavior, he must look some- 
where else for its provocation. He studied the mother, 
and only learned and concluded that she was a good and 
true wife and mother—a type of thousands. He studied 
the father, and in his immaterial weakness of character 
could not find the looked-for provocation. Then he began 
to make inquiries as to the family history—sought to learn 
if there was any long-buried scandal which had suddenly 
or secretly been resurrected. The Studevants, though not 
a prominent family, were well known, and it did not ap- 
pear that the solution could come from this source. No 
family bore a fairer reputation; there was no scandal in the 
past history of the families of either Mr. or Mrs. Stude- 
vant; and after going over all the possible investigations 
in the, direction indicated, Laurence found himself as 
much at fault as when he started upon his search. The 
mystery seemed deeper and 'more impenetrable, based, of 
course, on his original assumption concerning the true 
nobleness of his friend’s character and his friend’s uncon- 
fessed love for Eloise. 

There was a reason, fancied or real, and the inexorable 
determination of George to maintain silence concerning 
this reason was the element of mystery. Laurence was 
fully convinced that the reason was a fancied one, and it 
was this belief that sustained his interest in the affair and 
led him to seek for a solution in order to bring back hap- 
piness to both, He was anxious to discover it quickly, lest 
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the truth might be revealed too late, and that, lacking its 
natural stimulus, the tender physical organization might 
succumb. In plain language, he feared the blow might 
kill the poor girl who had been so cruelly stricken. His 
pity was aroused. Almost continually he beheld Eloise 
exposed to stinging thrusts at every turn; her equivocal 
position invited them. Her friends who had witnessed the 
attentions which she had received, and knowing nothing 
of their singular termination, naturally assumed an entirely 
different state of affairs. Occasional remarks, spoken in 
playful banter and without malice, struck deep; and here 
becomes apparent one of the cruel penalties she was called 
upon to endure. 

. Laurence wished he had hers or her mother’s confidence; 
he felt that a presentation of his own conclusions would 
serve as a partial explanation of his friend’s conduct, and 
would proportionately lessen the humiliation; but, alas! 
there was interposed the barrier of natural delicacy; he 
might cross it, but could not expect a proud and sensitive 
girl to do so; and even the alleviations which his conclu- 
sions might present were denied her. -And Eloise—how 
trying was the task that had been imposed upon her! It 
was not from the world alone that she felt called upon to 
hide her misery. She was not suffering alone; her tender 
and ever-watchful mother suffered with her in a different 
way. The blow was as heavy upon the mother as upon the 
child; all her hopes of the future were centered in her 
daughter, and when she suffered, the mother suffered also. 
This Eloise knew, and it was this knowledge that in- 
spired her efforts to bear up and to try to throw off the 
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shadow. When she assumed a false gayety, it was for her 
mother’s sake, and when she attempted to utter words of 
indifference, it was to lift the shadow, if possible, from off 
her mother’s heart. She strove to bury her sorrow, but 
when alone misery did its fell work. 

Every one knows the disagreeable sensation which at- 
tends uncertainty; how annoying in many ways it is when 
attending upon little provocations only; but there are 
times when it becomes a disturbing spectre which haunts 
its victim, and is attended with torture almost unendur- 
able. It was this spectre which stalked through the 
riven, brain of poor Eloise, under circumstances more ag- 
gravating and tormenting than could be provoked by any 
other excitement. 

Uncertainty permits no rest. It excites the brain to 
ceasless foreboding. Suspense is maddening, and poor 
Eloise was its victim, and to her lips there arose the un- 
spoken but constant inquiry: ‘“‘ Why did he desert me?’’ 

There may be those who will claim that her suffering, 
following the mere desertion of a flirt, was not justified. 
Alas! there is no avenue to misery so broad as that which 
leads through wounded love, and it seems strange how, 
under these circumstances, little events occur which, like 
barbed arrows, lacerate the wound. 

Eloise was sitting on the piazza; it was a September 
afternoon; nature was in one of its most beneficent moods; 
the sun’s rays fell gently, and the air was balmy. A 
group of gentlemen were seated at one end of the piazza, 
smoking and talking, when suddenly one of them said, in 
a mere incidental way: 
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** I see George Edicott, the young fellow who spent the 
summer here, has sailed for France.’ 

Eloise heard the words, and the book was closed; the 
slender thread to which the little hope was suspended was 
severed, and the future promised nothing. Laurence was 
near; he heard the remark and witnessed its effect. He 
saw the spasm that passed over the face of Eloise, and was 
not surprised when, a moment later, she rose and disap- 
peared in the hotel. 

‘*This is terrible”? he muttered; ‘* and that poor girl, 
for years to come, will receive blows like this from the 
most unexpected quarters. ”’ 

That same night, Laurence sauntered down to the sum- 
mer-house on the cliff. There was a path running round 
the lawn, the outer edge of which bordered on the chasm. 
An iron fence usually guarded it, but that very day a part 
of it had been broken away. It was a dangerous place; 
one was liable to unguardedly step too near. On the 
morrow it was to be repaired, but for that night there 
was no protection to hold back a careless step. 

Laurence was soon lost in deep thought; he had watched 
Eloise, and had marked each day the telling effect of her 
sad experience. He knew he could speak words that would 
soothe her, words that might save her life; but he could 
not discern how he could do so; her sorrow was her secret; 
no one knew, save by the certainty of observation, that 
she had a sorrow. His acquaintance with her was but a 
passing one; and, besides, he was conscious that for some 
reason she had conceived a dislike toward him. He sat 
meditating, when he was aroused by a step... He looked 
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up, and a sight met his gaze that was destined to fix itself 
upon his memory for all time. Under the starlight a fairy 
figure approached. One glance was sufficient for recog- 
nition; it was Eloise. He was startled to behold her walk- ; 
jng alone, and a weird suspicion shot through his mind. 
She was near enough for him to clearly discern her beauti- 
ful face, which was the more plainly discernible because 
of its deathly paleness; her eyes were open, and vet it was 
possible that in restless agony she had risen in her sleep 
and was enacting the rôle of a fair somnambulist. He 
knew it was a fact that under this weird influence a 
perturbed spirit, with open eyes that see not, could wan- 
der forth unconscious and unheeding. Memory at such 
times supplies the place of vision, and is the directing 
guide. Eloise knew every step of the path leading to the 
summer-house. Many times, after walks and games of | 
tennis, she and George had sat there. . She walked slowly, 
and did not swerve to the right nor the left; with mar- 
velous accuracy she advanced along the narrow path. 
Laurence was in a dilemma. Should he seek to awaken 
her, or should he merely watch her? He decided upon 
the latter course. She approached the summer-house, 
when, with a thrill, Laurence saw her turn aside to walk 
round and, go toward the cliff. She was not aware of his 
presence—no, not even if she were awake. The summer- 
house was open on all sides. He could leap through, or 
even reach forth and grasp her. He determined to wait 
and watch. 

As she passed around she muttered, still unconscious of 
the presence of any one: 
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‘ Oh, George! would I had died ere I learned you could 
be so cruel)? 

The words came involuntarily. Laurence was still un- 
decided whether she were awake or wandering in her sleep. 
He was on the alert, and—great Heaven! asleep or awake, 
one step further, and she would have plunged to death! 

Laurence grasped her dress, leaped from the summer- 
house, and throwing his arm around her, drew her quickly 
back. The girl uttered a cry and then spoke. Her words 
revealed the fact that she was awake. She exclaimed: 

‘ The rail is missing!’ 

‘ Yes, Miss Studevant, the rail was broken to-day; it 
was not discovered until near evening, and has not been 
repaired. ’” 

The girl was singularly calm and self-possessed as she 
said: , 

‘“ I thought it was there. 1 would have fallen over if 
you had not grasped me.’ 

‘I fear you would.”’ 

‘I was lost in thought, but fully conscious. It was 
a narrow escape. I will return to the hotel; I hardly 
knew where 1 was walking, but I remembered the rail, and 
thought it was there.”’ 

** Fortruately, you are safe. 2 was in the summer-house 
when you approached. ’”’ 

Laurence could see her face, and noted a blush momen- 
tarily redden it as there came in her eyes a perplexed look. 

It was the young man’s opportunity; if he let it pass, he 
might never again have the same chance. An extraor- 
dinary crisis demands extraordinary decision, and he said: 
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**It was fortunate, Miss Studevant, for more reasons 
than one, that 1 was here.” 

‘t My escape was a fortunate one. 1 do not know 
what possessed me to invite such a danger by walking at 
this hour. I will return at once.’’ \ 

‘ Do not go to the hotel, Miss Studevant, until you 
have heard me.”” 

The girl recoiled. 

‘I am the friend of George Edicott. Before he went 
away he held a long talk with me.”’ 

By an effort, Eloise managed to say, her eyes gleaming: 

‘ Your conversation with Mr. Edicott does not concern 
me, Mr. Adams’? 

**Tt does concern you, Miss Studevant,’’ declared Lau- 
rence, boldly. 

The tableau presented at that moment was a striking 
one, and Laurence, fearing to lose his opportunity, added 
quickly: 

‘1 overheard your words, Miss Studevant. 1 am not 
to blame; I was an involuntary listener. It is well, for 
reasons that I will explain, that I did overhear them. I 
have something to say to you. George is my friend; I 
love him as I would a brother; his honor is sacred to me.”’ 

The girl drew back, and Laurence hastened to say: 

‘The words I overheard embolden me to speak. His 
secret is safe with me—yours also. In mercy, for the mo- 
ment looking at the facts in the case, put aside your pride 
and let me speak. I am an honorable man; I will not 
offend your delicacy. George made a revelation to me; he 
confided a secret to me he should have told to you.” 
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Eloise stood motionless and silent. She did not at- 
tempt to protest by voice or gesture. Her face was a 
study; the situation was a critical one, and Laurence 
Adams was equal to the emergency. To him it appeared 
a matter of life or death. He knew he was violating all 
conventional rules, but there are times when the violation 
of these rules is justifiable; they are frequently violated 
when necessity demands. He felt that necessity so de- 
manded at that moment. 

** What would you say?” almost gasped Eloise. 

** Shall I speak?’’ 

* You?’ 

** I do so as his friend; I do so in justice to him, to you.. 
George Edicott loves you”? 

The girl’s face hardened; she looked, under the star- 
light, like a beautiful statue. The announcement ap- 
peared to freeze her blood, to stop every pulse-beat, to kill 
every nerve sense. Laurence was ready to spring forward 
and rescue her, should her strength desert her; but she did 
not fall, and with a calmness that was wonderful, demanded: 

** Why did he reveal this to you and not to me?’ 

“ That is what 1 desire to explain. But first let me 
say 1 know you do not love him. I speak plainly, but 
-your pride is wounded—”’ 

Laurence stopped short. The girl waited with singular 
patience; she did not say proceed, and he was forced te 
continue without encouragement: 

** George Edicott is an “honorable man. He paid you a 
great deal of attention, and yet, for some reason, he did 
not dare tell you what he told me.”? ; 
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‘ His conduct was strange; yours is equally so! What 
are you saying to me, Mr. Adams?’’ 

‘In an awkward way, I am seeking to defend "y 
friend’s conduct.” 

te Well?” 

‘ He had been devoted in his attentions to you; his at- 
tentions were too marked not to carry a suggestion. He 
left suddenly, without one word of explanation; under the 
circumstances an explanation was required. I am assum- 
ing nothing; I am speaking alone in exculpation of my 
friend’s conduct, and the explanation is this: Something 
. has arisen which, for the present, makes it impossible for 
him to explain his conduct. He loves you, but a spectre 
has leaped between you. It is his secret; not even to me 
did he reveal it. lam mystified, bewildered. I can not 
conceive what it is, I can only say I know he loves you, 
and I trust some day his reason will be revealed to you; to 
me, at present, it stands asa barrier to an expression of his 
real feeling. This 1 know tobe true. Miss Studevant, 
having overheard your words, spoken when unconscious 
of the presence of another, I have presumed to speak and 
tell you the truth. Shall 1 accompany you to the hotel?” 

‘ Mr. Adams, you are very kind,” said Eloise, and she 
accepted his arm. They walked back to the hotel. She 
did not ask one question; he did not volunteer one addi- 
tional word. At the great door they parted, and Laurence, 
lighting a cigar, wandered off under the trees to reflect on 
the strange events in which he was an actor. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
GLIMPSES ONLY. 


On the morning following the meeting on the cliff, Mrs. 
Studevant entered her daughter’s room and found her 
sleeping. A thrill of pleasure shot through her heart, as 
this was the first time since their trouble she had thus 
found her child. She did not know whence had come the 
allaying influence which at length had brought a restful 
sleep. lt was a gratifying discovery, and she experienced 
a transient reassurance as, on tiptoe, she stole from the 
room. As intimated, her heart was lighter. She did not 
suspect aught save that time was really doing what she 
had feared it could never do; at any rate, her daughter 
slept, and no mortal more greatly needed the rest, the 
healing rest, that sleep brings to the wearied mind. 

Later the watchful mother heard a movement in her 
child’s room. She entered. Eloise was awake, and 
showed an improvement in her appearance. She looked 
more natural than she had for over a week. The mother 
advanced and kissed her, as in a trembling voice she said: 
‘t My dear, you look better this morning.”’ 

** Yes, mother, I feel better.”’ 

“ I am so glad, Eloise.” 

‘‘ I am trying to think, mother, trying to convince my- 
self that it was not all a dream. ”? 

There shot a look of disappointment across the mother’s 
face. Alas! it might be that some kindly dream had 
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brought back, only for the moment, all the clearing signs. 

“It was not a dream, mamma; no, no, it was not @ 
dream; and yet it all seems so strange!”’ 

A greater fear for a moment agitated the mother’s 
heart, and she could have cried out in agony at the terrible 
suggestion. Had her daughter gone mad! and was this 
peace born over the grave of intellect? Was it the compla- 
cency that comes with loss of reason? ‘The suspicion was 
maddening, and it was a relief when Eloise continued: 

‘ Mamma, I have the strangest thing to tell you. When 
I first awoke, I feared it might be a dream; but no, it 
was not adream. George doeslove me. He has confessed. 
it.” | 

The mother’s voice quivered as she asked: 

“ To whom, my child?” 

** To his friend, Mr. Adams. ?”? 

Eloise proceeded and related to her amazed mother the 
strange incident that occurred at the verge of the cliff. 

Mrs. Studevant listened with bated breath. The sting- 
ing mortification was lessened, and the torturing suspense, 
in one direction, was dispelled; humiliation ceased to add 
to the weight of disappointment. The mother did not stop 


. to criticise the propriety or mmpropriety of the adventure; 
she felt indignant, however, that Laurence Adams had 


dared to assume a knowledge of the real condition of 
affairs; his motive must be judged by the effect of his bold- 
ness, and the effect was apparent. He had opened the 
door, by his revelation, to the advance of a spirit of resig- 
nation; and resignation, under all the circumstances, would 
come as a blessed influence to soften down the sharp and 
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cutting edges which might otherwise have lacerated for- 
ever. 

The mother and daughter held a long talk; both felt 
that the revelation had lessened the affliction. Lacking 
the partial explanation so dramatically revealed, it had 
been unbearable; now it was more bearable, less hu- 
mniliating, and there was opened a door for resignation, 
with its subduing and quieting influences. Both were re- 
lieved to learn that it was fate that had intervened. The 
mystery remained, and there would always exist a modified 
sense of uncertainty and suspense; but, as stated, with the 
element of mortification eliminated, it became less unen- 
durable. Later, Mrs. Studevant felt justified in seeking 
a fuller explanation from Laurence Adams, and that after- 
noon she seized an opportunity to hold a conversation with 
the man whom she had come to recognize as a friend; and 
when the opportunity offered, said: 

‘*Mr. Adams, circumstances have occurred which, 1 
think, warrant an exchange of confidences. ?? 

Laurence had expected to be sought, and answered: 

** I think so, madam.”’ 

‘* George Edicott is your friend?’’ 

** My dearest friend. ”” 

‘ You know him intimately?’’ 

wage AN Mg 

‘ You know him to be an honorable man?”’ 

aude L io Blige 

** You are aware of a condition of affairs, learned from 
him, which permits me to ask, do you think his conduct 
has been honorable?” 
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‘“ Frankly, madam, I have no excuses to offer for his 
cond uct, ”” 

“< We will dismiss all false sentiment and speak in the 
light of facts. You area gentleman; what passes between 
us is to. be a sacred confidence. ”’ 

** Certainly, madam. ” 

‘Then, if you believe George Edicott to be an honor- 
able man, how do you reconcile his conduct with such a 
conclusion??? 

‘“ I can not, I do not; I can only attempt to explain the 
datter.’? 

“*T am to believe he made a revelation to you?”’ 

Laurence knew what was coming; he had felt justified 
in stating as a positive fact to Eloise, in order to save her 
life, what was really only a conclusion. He did not wish 
to undeceive her through her mother. He knew George 
loved her; he had more than confessed it by the rule that 
actions speak louder than words, but did not wish to be 
forced to the telling of a positive falsehood. He had said 
to Eloise, ‘‘ George confessed his love to me;’’ he had not 
stated how the confession had been made. 

‘“ Yes, madam; he did make a revelation to me. I 
am his closest friend. He was fully aware that his atten- 
tions to your daughter had been too marked not to invite 
a positive conclusion as to their meaning. He was sincere 
in his addresses, and was animated by an honorable love; 
but -” 

Lanrence stopped, and Mrs. Studevant urged: 

‘t Proceed, sir.” ` 


‘ Something has occurred that makes him believe 
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there is an impassable barrier between his love and his con- 
fession.’’ 

‘* What is that barrier?” 

** I do not know.’’ 

“ Do you suspect?”’ 

** I do not; but it must be something terrible to his mind, 
or he would not have acted the cowardly part he has. Close 
as is our friendship, he in plain words told me 1 could put 
any construction on his conduct I pleased, rather than tell 
me the real cause of his extraordinary determination. Ma- 
dam, it’s the mystery of my life. If he were a criminal, 
and feared sudden exposure, he could not, under the cir- 
cumstances, have acted more strangely. His conduct is 
incomprehensible. 1 have studied and studied, and 1 fail 
to settle upon the slightest suspicion concerning the 
spectre that has risen between him and his love.”’ 

‘ He confessed a love?” 

aaie A \ 

Laurence still excused himself by assuming a latitude in 
the question which permitted his positive answer. Had 
the question come, ‘f Did he confess it in words?’ he 
would have been at a loss how to answer, or, answering 
truthfully, would have been forced to an explanation. 

‘ Then you have no suspicion even as to the reason for 
his conduct?”? 

‘ Absolutely no suspicion whatever. I will say this: to 
his mind it appears a conclusive justification of his action; 
to his mind it appears as a barrier which can never be re- 
moved, never explained.’’ 

** And what do you think?” 
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**T have no basis on which to think or found a conclu- 
sion; I can only hope.’’ 

** And what do you hope?’’ 

‘ I hope that the barrier to such happiness as I know 
he anticipated will be removed in time.”’ 

** And can you think, that after such behavior, 1 could 
ever permit him to again approach my daughter as a 
friend?” 

‘ Yes, madam; if he ever explains his conduct, 1 think 
you can; and my honest opinion is that the cause of George 
Edicott’s conduct, if ever explained, will prove to have 
been so inexorable it will serve as a satisfactory excuse. 
When he can excuse himself, 1 believe every one else will 
also, for it must have been some fearful event to have 
driven him to a course seemingly so dishonorable.’ 

‘ You still have faith in his honor?’’ 

‘1 have. I leave, madam, to-day; we may never 
meet again. I deplore the wrecking of my friend’s happi- 
ness. Jam satisfied his life’s hopes have all been quenched; 
and you will excuse my freedom when I say, if the happiness 
of one whom you love is involved, there are two hearts. 
ready to break.’’ 

Laurence raised his hat and courteously bid Mrs. Stude- 
vant adieu, after having asked to be kindly remembered to 
her daughter; and thus for a time a noble man ceased to 
be an actor in a dramatic life-phase. 

One year passed. Laurence Adams saw nothing of the 
Studevants. He occasionally heard of them as being pres- 
ent at some social event. He frequently heard from his 
friend George Edicott; they had kept up a correspond- 
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ence. Laurence had never alluded to the events that had 
preceded their separation. He hoped that his friend 
would incidentally open up the subject and afford him a 
chance to make an inquiry. ‘The chance did not present 
itself. He still believed that there would some day 
come an explanation, and that two who had been so. 
strangely saddened would once again meet and—well, be 
happy. 

It is strange how events run together. Laurence was 
walking up Fifth Avenue, one lovely fall afternoon, when 
a passing incident recalled to his mind the romantic epi- 
sode in which he had been an actor. The past was run- 


~ ning through his mind, when suddenly he encountered the 


first of the connecting coincidences. He beheld Eloise; he 
had not seen her since that night when they parted on the 
piazza, after the eventful adventure on the cliff. She was 
talking to a friend whom she had casually met. She 
looked lovely; she was smiling and animated. He stood 
where he could observe her unseen. The little confab 
with her friend terminated, and Eloise walked on alone. 
She passed quite close to where Laurence stood. It was 
a bright, clear afternoon. He had seen her smiling and 
chatting with seeming cheerfulness, but when she passed, 
a shadow had settled upon her face. The little shade of 
sadness upon her face crowned its natural sweetness with & 
pensive expression which added to its attraction. 

As she disappeared down an intersecting street, Laurence 
muttered involuntarily: ) 

‘ There goes a little heroine. ‘That girl displays-more 
resolution in one hour than most people are called upon to 
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exercise in a life-time. Is George Edicott a fool or a mad» 
man?” 

Laurence had received, some days previously, an invita- 
tion to a social gathering. He attended, and there en- 
countered the second connecting coincidence when he be- 
held the Studevant family. ‘They were all present—father, 
mother, and daughter. Laurence was delighted, and de- 
termined not to claim acquaintance, but resolved to watch. 
He was glad to meet Eloise under such circumstances, con- 
sidering what he knew and suspected concerning her. He 
had been in the parlor but a little time when he heard 
something which surprised and pleased him. Upon like 
occasions every one is talking, and their conversation is 
usually of the lighter sort. Eloise passed near, leaning on 
the arm of a gentleman. As she passed, a lady remarked 
in a sententious manner: y 

‘*] thought so!’’ , 

At once the question was put: 

“ Do you allude to Miss Studevant?” 

wee fgg 

** Is she engaged?”’ 

‘ Well, not’ actually engaged as yet, but one must be 
blind not to see what is to come.’’ 

**T have heard she was engaged to a young gentleman 
living in Paris.”’ 

“ She was engaged to him, but that match is of.” 

‘ Who broke it off?” 

‘ She did, I reckon. It is rumored ihat ibe Paris gen- 
tleman met with financial reverses, or gambled away his 
fortune, or something. The esent attendant is very 
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rich, and he is devoted. I think she really loves the other 
man most, but you know—’’ 

The woman looked very knowing at the moment; society 
people always know about such matters, or think they do. 

The conversation brought a revelation to Laurence 
Adams, and should it prove true, all his prognostications 
were at fault, all his sympathy had been wasted. He 
determined to watch the pair, and at length secured an 
opportunity to do so. Eloise and her friend were seated 
in asmall reception-room across the great hall. They were 
alone, and Laurence took up a position in the rear room 
close to the door. ‘This position was a coigne d’avantage; 
he could both see and hear. He studied the speaking 
countenance of Eloise, and at once the lie was given to the 
suggestions he had heard previously. She wore a wearied 
look; her answers to her companion were mechanical; 
there was no mistaking the fact—neither love, design, nor 
self-interest was reflected in her glances. 

Laurence was still watching, when suddenly there came 
a bright look in the eyes of Eloise, her face flushed, in- 
deed, for the moment was illuminated, as she turned and 
uttered words which would have forever dispelled the hopes 
of a man of sense. Laurence overheard her, although she 
spoke just above a whisper, but firmly, and their import, 
which was in answer to what her attendant had said, was 
unmistakable. She spoke sensibly, clearly yet kindly, and 
a little later she rose and left the room. 

Laurence had the positive evidence that her heart was 
dead to any new hopes in one direction; his sympathies 
were renewed as all his predictions were confirmed. He 
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observed her during the evening, as opportunity offered, 
and received more positive evidence that she lived and 
hoped not.. She was resigned to meet the duties imposed 
by a solitary and loveless life. 

On the day following, Laurence wrote a letter to his 
friend in Paris; he made an allusion to the past, for the 
first time since opening a correspondence. The allusion 
was put in a form calculated to elicit an answer. The an- 
swer came in due time: 


‘ MY DEAR FRIEND,—Your letters have always been a 
source of delight to me, and not less so because of the ab- 
sence of any reference to the past. I recognize the drift of 
your intention. ‘The same inexorable condition exists; the 
decree of fate can never be changed. Iam attending to 
business and thinking of nothing else. An epidemic has 
raged here. Oh, strange fate! hundreds were cut off in 
the midst of their hopes and brightest life-dreams, while I, 
with no hope, no dreams, am left. Write to me, Lau- 
rence, write often, but let your loving letters be as silent 
in one direction as were those preceding your last.’’ 


The balance of the letter was devoted to commonplace 
matters. There was a dimness in the eyes of Laurence as 
he read the lines. He had certainly elicited an answer; 
he had won a confession in words, and he had learned that 
indeed the decree of fate was inexorable, and that two 
lives so well fitted to run together would run apart for- 
ever. He never again alluded to the past in his letters to 
George. A year or two later he failed to see the names of 
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the Studevants among the guests at social gatherings, as 
he had seen them in the past, and the conclusion was 
forced upon him that they had retired from society and 
settled down to an exclusive home life. He further con- 
cluded that their resolution was in deference to the wishes 
oi their daughter. 


eae 
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~ CHAPTER IX. 
PENALTIES. 


ELOISE STUDEVANT was the younger of the two lady 
passengers who arrived at the hotel that summer after- 
noon, as I have told. She was the young lady who had 
taken a momentary social prominence, and who had been 
relegated to isolation when her crime was exposed. I 
have told the story of her crime. ‘This fair creature had 
dared to be faithful to the one love that had risen in her 
heart. She had dared to live in the memory of past hopes, 
blighted though they were, rather than bury her experi- 
ence and build an artificial love over the ruins of a real 
one. Her sincerity and loyalty compelled her to accept 
the penalty. 

I learned the story of the crime from the elder lady, who 
was a maternal aunt. She was a noble woman, and my 
isolation, because of my physical deformities, appeared to 
arouse her sympathies. Several times she spoke kindly to 
me, and then I flatter myself that she discerned that within 
my crippled form was concealed a penetrating intellect 
and a sympathetic heart; and later a little incident of 
which I was a witness won from her an explanation, and 
she told me in detail the story. 

From her 1 take up the narration, and present the pen- 
alties a lovely, warm-hearted young lady encountered, 
simply because, for almost tragic reasons, she resolved to 
become a lady bachelor, and I adopt the appellation of 
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bachelor simply because it expresses more fully a volun- 
tarily chosen eondition in life in contradistinction to an en- 
forced one. Eight summers had passed since the occur- 


rence of the experience I have related, and Eloise, at the | 


/ 


time she arrived at the hotel where 1 met her, had dared ` 


live to be eight-and-twenty and still expected to be a part 
of the world and maintain a right to mingle in those little 
social festivities which make life pleasanter. But because 
she was eight-and-twenty, and still a maiden, her natural 
desire to live and enjoy subjected her to imputations so 
malicious, to treatment so spiteful, I have been led to 
designate her conduct as criminal, in order to make it 
accord with the penalties it invited. 

It may be instructive to my readers if I critically and 
with comments present her surroundings and her persecu- 
tors. And I will here say that in depicting these people I 
only present a type of the class one may expect to meet at 
any summer hotel. I speak especially of summer hotels, 
for at no other place of gathering of mixed people does the 
artificial so positively rule; under no circumstances will 
one behold moere snobbishness and social ostracism, and, 
I may add, absolute spitefulness. 

In a former chapter I stated 1 was present that eventful 
evening when Eloise entered the parlor and fell under the 
observation of the eagle-faced woman. I saw this woman 
raise her lorgnette, and 1 will now repeat her words. She 
was speaking to one of her moon-faced daughters, but her 
words were intended for all who sat near her. 

‘ Well, I declare, there is that Miss Studevant! How 
well preserved she is for a woman of thirty-three! lre- 
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member, thirteen or fourteen years ago, when she first 
made her entrée in society.. She had high ideas then, but 
now—well, well, it’s sad to think her hook is still in the 
pond, and she hasn’t caught her fish yet!’’ 

The comments did not count; it was the misstatement 
of fact that Eloise was three-and-thirty, according to this 
vulture’s declaration, and had entered society thirteen or 
fourteen years previously. And it had been made to ap- | 
pear that she had been imposing herself upon the young 
ladies in the hotel. It was following this announcement 
that the young people gathered in groups, and in whispers 
declared their horror at her impertinence. Time had dealt. 
kindly with her; no one would pronounce her a day over 
five-and-twenty, save on evidence. There were in the 
house a dozen girls who were under five-and-twenty who 
looked older; there were others who successfully concealed: 
their real ages, who looked several years her senior. But 
the latter had not been found out; there had come no 
vulture to croak from her beak the frosting truth; and: 
they, with the others, reveled in disdain. What I heard 
and observed I will tell. 

The eagle-faced woman, eight years previously, had 
made her first trip from her magnificent home, ‘which, 
within the year, had, as I learned, succeeded the two-story 
house in which her two daughters were born. Her hus- 
band, however, had made a financial hit; he had been a 
cartman, and by thrift added several horses to his stock 
and became a boss carman. A speculative adventurer in- 
duced him to advance a thousand, which he drew from the 
savings bank and put in a speculation. The venture 
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proved a success, and in Jess than five years he was a mill- 
ionaire, and the woman whose hands had been roughened 
at the wash-tub sought recognition in social circles; and 
despite the fact that her language was but a parody on 
good English—a genuine Volupuk—her lack in this re- 
spect was overlooked, and her natural vulgar force and 
push carried her into prominence. ‘There vere those cer- 
tainly who appreciated her at her true worth and quietly 
ignored her, but these were persons whose own social posi- 
tions were absolutely unassailable. They could afford to do 
so; but even they only tolerated this creature, while those 
whose social position was less assured courted her; and, 
as has been intimated, she became in time, to a limited 
extent, a social authority. As she was cunning enough to 
haunt those places where the less socially assured flocked, 
she became almost absolute. 

There were a few genuine people in the hotel—peo- 
ple who indulged no social aspirations — descendants 
from a cultivated ancestry, and who were possessed of 
large intelligence but moderate means. ‘The majority 


of the guests, however, belonged to the class who were 
just on the outer edge of the social circle — people 


who were nudging all the time to get further within its: 
enticing area—and these were the ones who buried all 
their best feelings under their ambition, sacrificed the real 
to the artificial, and paid all the penalties demanded. 
Snubs, rebuffs, and slights were met with equanimity. And 
the latter class, unfortumately, are the most numerous. 
Where the artificial rules, all genuine sentiment is forced 
to yield. In fact, in order to succeed socially, one must 
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learn to be artificial, and, consequently, it is hard to 
separate the real from the assumed. Human nature is 
not all bad, and where it does not come under the com- 
mand of false influences the better side is seen; but, alas! 
real earnest, honest people excite too many antagonisms 
to become social successes. Unfortunately, a false stand- 
ard exists and maintains social necessities to a large extent. 
There is a class which has a right to be exclusive, but with 
its exclusiveness it can be kindly and considerate; and to 
a large extent it is. This fact remains: refinement should 
repel vulgarity; intelligence reject ignorance and coarse- 
ness and confine them to their proper place, not permitting 
them the social recognition they receive because of dollars 
only. Millions should not open the door to vulgarity and 
coarseness, nor should the lack of wealth close it to culture 
and refinement. But one word more. ‘The artificial class 
is not necessarily heartless; it is the existing conditions 
that overshadow it, and the artificial atmosphere compels 
the wearing of a mask. Social ambition in those who have 
no real claim enforces a seeming heartlessness that would 
not maintain if the real requirements of high social life 
were made absolute and the mixed element eliminated. 
There was no question as to the social position of Eloise; 


‘her only crime was the fact that she was beautiful and 


twenty-eight, and in order to exhibit the feeling toward 
her, I will relate one little incident that occurred. I was 
sitting on the piazza, when a young lady and gentleman 
seated themselves near me. He was of the usual type, 
good-looking, talkative, and devoted. The lady was also 
one of a type. She was chatty, an excellent giggler—and 
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this latter accomplishment appears to be very ‘‘ taking ” 
with young gentlemen. Her eyes were large, colorless, 
atid lacked expression; her features were prominent, and 
eave for a brilliant complexion, would have been coarse. 
A certain kind of brilliant complexion is the frailest pos- 
session of beauty; it covers a multitude of defects, but, like 
the giggling, is very ‘* taking.” But, alas! when it fades 
-~and it issure to fade—there succeeds a change so marked 
that it is almost like a transformation; the large eyes stand 
out from their circling dark rings like the moon in a haze; 
the nose, with its flaring nostrils, becomes the prominent 
feature, and—well, every one has seen and knows. It 
has always been a mystery to me that young men are so 
blind. Often one will meet a young married couple; the 
man will be handsome and the wife singularly plain, and 
we hear the remark, ‘‘ How could he have married such 
a hideous-looking creature??? We quote literally. The 
question is answered above. He met and married when 
the brilliant complexion glamoured over the otherwisg 
coarse features; the complexion lost itg brilliancy, and the 
features, unaided by its radiance, remained set in sallow- 
ness. Well, the lady and gentleman came out, as I have 
intimated, and a little later Eloise, with her refined face, 
with its proof of lasting beauty, passed along, and Miss 
Brilliant Complexion stared at her, while her companion 
glanced in admiration and inquired: 

‘ Who is that lovely girl?’’ 

‘Girl? followed the exclamation. ‘* Why, that wom- 
an is Miss Studevant. She is thirty-five, if she is à day. 
Mrs, Eagle knew her fifteen or sixteen years ago. She says 
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she was rather pretty then, but—ugh! the old thing! it» 
pitiful to see her try to assume the manners of a young: 
girl; but we girls just shut her out with her airs. Why, 
she has tried and tried to force herself into our company, 
seeking to get introduced, but we just ignore her.” 

The young man laughed, and Miss Brilliant Complexion 
giggled; and, strange as it may seem, the spiteful mis- 
statement evidently made an impression on the young 
man’s mind; and it is a matter of comment how easily 
false impressions can be created. He did not think Eloise 
so pretty, 1 could see. 

A moment later, Miss Brilliant Complexion’s mamma 
came out upon the piazza. Her daughter singularly re- 
sembled her; and where were the young man’s eyes—where 
his observation? The mother, it was apparent, once pos- 
sessed a brilliant complexion also, but it had vanished; her 
beauty had been of the vanishing sort. I would suggest 
that it would be well sometimes for young men to look 
at a girl’s mamma, and then calculate and meditate. 1 
am speaking of girls of the type described, not of plainer- 
faced ones who possess the intelligence, culture, and ex- 
pression which makes even a plain face comely, and re- 
mains a permanent attractiveness through life. 

There came to the hotel a young married lady. She was 
of the latter class, possessing a not handsome but refined 
face and pleasing manners, and was singularly attractive, 
By accident she was first introduced to Eloise, and they 
for a day or two became good friends; they were of about 
the same age, and our lady bachelor, not being in compe~ 
tition, was received on her merits. But, alas! a few days 
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later and there came to the hotel a family who also were. 
a type of a class. The father was an ordinary business. 
man, and, freed from the influence of his ambitious and 
designing wife, would have been passably agreeable. 
He possessed little means, was in a small business, and 
compelled to devote all his time to it. The mother, not 
possessing wealth, fell back upon pretense as her impelling 
power into the social circle. She was a mimic, passably 
well educated, and had learned to ape to perfection the at- 
titudes and poses of the great and exclusive, and she suc- 
ceeded in making an impression. People who carefully 
pose in this manner can make an impression, and it is 
singular how impressionable the ordinary throng is. This 
woman’s every movement was studied; and she had a 
daughter who was a miniature edition of her mother—an 
excellent poser, but her poses were imitations of young 
ladies of high degree. She was exceedingly slender, and, 
consequently, could dress well. Her complexion was good, 
her features rather prominent, and her airs accorded with: 
her exquisite poses. I, who had seen so many of her type;. 
could see how, within a few years, that willowy form of 
such delicate slenderness would become sharp and angular. 
I could discern how the features, which carried but one ex- 
pression, would in time become hardened because of the: 
Jack of the illumination which attends intelligence and 
sweetness of temperament. This family had formerly met 
the young married lady who had become passingly intimate 
with Eloise, and the acquaintanceship was renewed. The 
mother looked over the guests at the hotel. She had man- 
aged to get her daughter into a certain social circle in the. 
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wity. She had not got well within the magic circle, but 
there were good prospects, and she must be exceedingly 
careful. The fact that a fashion journal had announced a 
iuncheon-party she had attended, given by a lady of un- 
doubted social distinction, added to her high ideas. She 
looked over the guests and determined to assume the ex- 
clusive. She had heard about the designing Eloise; had 
ween her, and had become inoculated with the prevailing 
prejudice. The young married lady innocently introduced _ 
Hloise to the daughter. The latter received the introduc- 
tion with studied coldness, and a little later met and stared 
at our heroine as though she had never seen her before. 
Eloise expected it, and did not put herself in the way of 
«eceiving a direct insult; but on the following morning she 
met a penalty that made her, for the moment, quite un- 
happy. Her friend, the young married lady who had been 
intimate and cordial the previous evening, passed her with 
cold and distant bow, and the reason was evident—she 
felt it a distinction to be recognized on intimate terms with 
this exclusive family, whose only claim to exclusiveness 
was really builded upon nothing. ‘These people were not 
rich, not cultivated, evidently lacked true refinement; in- 
deed, owned no distinction but their airs, and had nothing 
else to give. But they had made an impression. The 
daughter would not recognize or associate with a girl who 
was so. unfortunate as to be single at eight-and-twenty, and 
a preference could only be maintained by the ‘‘ dropping ”’ 
wf Eloise. What cared she that the former was a dear, 
sweet person, a delightful companion? No, no; she had 
She social craze; the notice she had received held out en 
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couragement, and she cruelly snubbed the fair girl who, 
in one sense, possessed those delightful traits of tempera- 
ment which the others lacked. i 

Eloise was greatly disappointed in losing the friendship, 
without provocation, of her new acquaintance; but it 
seemed as though fate had decreed the exactment of the 
full penalties for her crime. There were a hundred little 
snubs and rebuffs encountered which it is impossible to 
record; but they were a constant source of irritation, and 
one day, after encountering a singularly disagreeable 
rebuff, Eloise surprised her aunt, while the two were walk- 
ing alone together, with the startling announcement: 

‘ Aunt, I think I shall marry.”’ - 

The aunt stopped and gazed in startled amazement. 

Hitherto, Eloise had declared ske would never marry; in- 
deed, she had expressed a desire to teach and settle down 
as a confirmed lady bachelor; her parents had dissuaded 
her, and protested that she should at least wait until she 
was older. Strange inconsistency, indeed! Wait until she 
was older in order to carry out one plan while she was 
paying the penalty of being too old in another direction. 
The aunt was the one who was responsible for the appear- 
ance of Eloise at the hotel; she was a pleasant, cheerful 
lady whose influence over the girl was great; and it was 
her persuasions that had induced our heroine to re-enter 
social life and seek to enjoy herself. We will admit that 
when once persuaded to make the attempt, Eloise found 
much comfort in prospect. She was naturally constituted 
for enjoyment, and time had softened the disappointment 
to that degree that made it possible for her to become in- 
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terested, and it is possible, in time, there might have come 
over her a complete change. But, alas! the reception she 
received in her attempt to re-enter society was not at all 
encouraging. 

Her aunt, having recovered somewhat from the first 
shock of surprise, asked: 

‘** Did you say you were going to marry?” 

‘ Well, something like that, auntie. ”’ 

There was a lurking tone of humor in the girl’s words. 

** Whom will you marry?” 

‘¢ Some idiot or some decrepit old widower. Yes, auntie, 
I must marry, that is certain.’ 

** Why, my child?” 

** For self-protection, auntie. ’’ 

‘* For self-protection?” repeated the aunt in a perplexed 
tone. 

‘* Yes, auntie; I’ve thought it all over. I must do one 
of two things: marry, or cultivate a pair of long curls, 
learn to droop the corners of my mouth, force a severe 
expression of perpetual disdain to my eyes, reorganize my 
wardrobe, and haunt the corners of the parlors and indulge 
nothing but sneers at everybody and everything. Yes, 
auntie, I must do one or the other. ”’ 

‘* Why, my child?’’ 

‘ To escape the constant misinterpretation under which 
1 suffer; to dispel the constant irritation which assails me; 
to avoid the tittering contempt of every freckle-faced girl 
1 meet who happens to be just twenty. Auntie, you are 
not blind; you can see lam subjected to constant sus- 
picion. I am judged to have some fell design in every- 
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thing l say or do. When I am introduced to strangers, 
I tremble, and a cold chill runs through me; their first. 
greeting smile, 1 know, will soon be supplemented with a 
sneer of contempt and distrust, because I am eight-and- 
twenty, and said to be older. I have no right to partici- 
pate in any of the enjoyments of young people, unless I 
am prepared to force myself forward regardless of all oppo- 
sition and attempts to put me down. As I said, you are 
not blind. Here, night after night, you’ve seen some 
young gentleman ask me to dance. You know I do not 
seek the invitation. Well, I dance, and immediately after 
some spiteful, long-waisted or short-waisted minx drags 
the gentleman into a corner, and at once I encounter a 
glance indicating that I’ve practiced a fraud on him. I 
may be putting it in glowing colors, but in plain language 
what I say is the truth. Yes, auntie, if I seek to partici- 
pate in the simplest diversion, Ido so under the imputa- 
tion of being a social fraud. Now, then, if I become a 
disagreeable, spiteful, sneering woman, I will make 
friends. I can not be agreeable and do so; or if I marry 
an idiot or some old doting widower, I will be received with 

open arms. Society, strange as if may seem, demands 
' one sacrifice or the other ; but it will not tolerate any at- 
tractiveness in a girl of eight-and-twenty. The mammas 
revile such a designing vixen, and the daughters actually 
insult her. ’’ 

Eloise became quite vehement as in passionate tones, for 
the first time, she poured forth her plaint. Her aunt felt 
real sympathy, but what could she say to soothe her lovely 
niece? Had not the girl told the truth? She had. It is 
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true, a certain element in society (and it is the most 
numerous class) do resent agreeableness on the part of a 
girl who is comparatively passée, especiaily if the party 
possesses singular attractiveness. Some noble girls passively 
fall into the position of old maids, having as warm, cheer- 
ful hearts and temperaments as ever beat or existed. 
Others make the fight in social life and harden themselves 
to the penalties. And now, one word to young men who 
are influenced to become abettors of this cruel policy. If 
a girl who at twenty-eight is still attractive, the certainty 
follows that she is possessed of the permanent elements 
of beauty, and will be attractive at sixty; but a narrow- 
shouldered, prominent-featured girl with a brilliant com- 
plexion at sixteen may fade like a brilliant sunflower and 
become exceedingly plain at eight-and-twenty. These con- 
stitute the majority. Remember, we are speaking only of 
those whose attractiveness lies in their prettiness alone. 
Those whose only capital is their capacity to dance, giggle, 
and simper little nothings, whose brains would snap 
asunder under one real intellectual assault—that sort of 
girls are, as stated, in the majority; they have but one am- 
bition in life, and they usually attain their desire. They 
ride over really more attractive girls, and because of lack 
of discernment and the susceptibility to infatuation, the 
ordinary young man is ‘‘ taken” with this class, while 
the better, nobler, and more worthy girls are left to culti- 
vate long curls or marry an idiot. lam pretty severe, 
dear reader, but I draw no fancy picture. I write of what 
I’ve observed and remembered. 
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CHAPTER X. 
SLIGHTS. 

THE aunt listened to the passionate declarations of 
Eloise with looks of amazement. ‘The girl had never be- 
fore so freely expressed her irritation. 

‘ You are right, Eloise. The position of a girl of 


eight-and-twenty, who retains an appreciation of the en- 


joyments presented in the ordinary associations of life, is 
hard; and it is sad that her natural desire to mingle in 
these enjoyments should be treated as pretentiousness. 
There is but one remedy, my child.”’ 

‘ And what is the remedy, auntie? Marry a fool, or 
become a disagreeable old maid?’’ 

The aunt smiled, and asked: ’ 

‘“ Are the attractions society offers sufficient for the 
sacrifice you propose? ” 

** No; but one does not like to be severely isolated.” 

The aunt fixed her kindly eyes on her niece, and said, 
hesitatingly: 

‘* There is a remedy, Eloise. ”” 

** What do yon mean, auntie?’’ 

** Can I speak plainly?’ 

“ Certainly. I have been'subjected to sv much innu- 
endo, a little plain talk will prove refreshing.’’ 

“ ] have long wanted to talk plainly, Eloise.” 

** Do s0.”’ 


‘lt is now eight years since—’’? The aunt stopped 
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short, but in an instant continued: ‘f You know what F 
mean—since something happened, and not one word has 
ever come to you to dispel the natural conclusion that your 
first love was allured by a cold-blooded, hea:tless man. | 
believed at the time that he wag attracted toward yeu; 


t s H , 
I believe that, as far as such a man was capable of loving, 


he loved you; but a man who could t:eat you as you were 
treated is incapable of a genuine, sincere love. A man 
who builds bis love on calculation has but a poor affection 
to offer. I believed at the time, I believe now, that the 
cause of George Edicott’s sudden change was a sordid one, 
and that is why he could not offer an explanation; and he 
was heartless enough to just quietly withdraw, satisfying 
his own conscience on the plea PAR he had never in words. 
spoken of his love to you. ”? 

‘< Why refer back to all this, auntie? Why recall the hu- 
miliation of the long ago?’’ 

‘ It is because this experience occurred so Jong ago that. 
l refer to it now. Time must have done something for 
you; you must see now that he was unworthy cf your love, 
and you can look back upon its memory as hut a pass- 


‘ing dream. Why should you remain die to such a 


myth as that fellow’s pretended love, my child? Yeu 
have paid the penalty of an unfortunate mistake; forget 
that you ever made one.”’ 

** And what would you have me do, auntie?” 

“ Don’t cultivate the long curls; don’t marry an idiot; 
but resolve to give your love to one of the many worthy 
men svill left who will appreciate it. ”’ 

_** Auntie, I never can.”’ 
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A shadow settled on the beautiful face of Eloise. 

** Why not, my dear child??? 

“ There is a reason why I can not.” 

** Have you a secret, my child?’’ 

** Yes, auntie; I have a secret.”’ i 

** And you have kept it from me?” 

‘t T have.”’ | 

‘ Why not reveal it?” 

‘ Your words compel me to reveal it.” 

The aunt gazed at her niece with a puzzled expression 
upon her face. There followed a moment’s silence, and 
then Eloise said: 

‘“ George has been faithful to his love; I can not do less.”” 

The perplexed look on the aunt’s face became intensified: 

‘ Has George ever written to you?” 

of No” 
‘ Then how do you know he has been faithful to his 
love?’ | 

** 1 know it.” 

** Tell me how you know it, my child.’’ 
** He has lived a solitary life; he goes about his duties 
in a mechanical sort of way. Something for eight years 
as preyed upon his mind. Auntie, it was not a sordid 
motive that led George to treat me as he did; it must have 
been something terrible that rose between us. Had he 
failed to be faithful to his love, your advice would be 
proper. 1 would resolutely have striven to treat the past 
as a dream; but no, the chasm that divides us may never 
be bridged over, and we two must walk on either side of it 
until death shall bring forgetfulness or the explanation. 
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And, auntie, it is knowing this that I have of late become 
more cheerful. I am now resigned, and this is the reason 
why I am willing to mingle again in the simple and pleas- 


ant enjoyments of life; but, alas! I am compelled at every 


hand to encounter a false estimate as to my motives. 1 
can not wear a placard stating 1 am not in competition; I 
can not declare to every designing girl 1 meet that I am 
not seeking a husband; and lacking the placard and the 
declaration, I must cultivate the curls.”’ 

The aunt smiled, and asked: 

** Eloise, are you sure George is faithful to his unspoken 
love??? 

‘ IÍ am sure, auntie.” 

** How did you learn the fact?” 

** Laurence Adams, his dearest friend, has told me all.’’ 

‘t Can he not tell you the secret? Can he not tell you 
why George deserted you in the mean way he did??? 

“ No; it is as great a mystery to Mr. Adams as it is to 
me.*’ 

** My poor child, your fate is a hard one!’ 

“ Yes, auntie, it is; all I ask is to live simply and 
lighten the shadow which overhangs me by participation in 
the little diversions which might afford me relief, and 1 am 
debarred. 1 make a friend and I lose her, not because of 
any fault, but simply because I am passée ; and, auntie, 
you know I am subjected to actual indignity. Do you 
know that last week there was to be a card-party? I was 
invited by Mrs. —— to participate. She put my name 
on the list, and immediately several of the young ladies 
erased theirs. A ridiculous excuse had to be invented, as 
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the entertainment was declared off. When my name was 
placed on the list it became an offense, and you know I 
have not been forward; I have not committed a rude act 
since I have been in this house. ‘There is Miss D——; 
she is older than I, and she was the first to erase her name; 
there is Miss H--—; she is at least my age, and she treats 
me as though 1 were her grandmother. Why am I 
selected for their especial enmity?’’ 

“ Simply because you are handsome and attractive. 
They fear you; that is the explanation, Eloise. If you 
were a coarse-featured, brazen young lady, aggressive and 
pushing, it would be all right; but because you are modest, 
non-aggressive, and retiring, they are emboldened to treat 
you as they do.’’ 

‘ What shall Ido to-night; auntie? Mrs. —— has in- 
vited me to take part in the german; she has promised to 
secure me a partner; she is a lovely lady; she appears to 
appreciate my position, and pities me. Oh, how pleasant 
the world would be if there were many like her!’ 

‘**] can explain why she treats you with so much kind- 
ness, my dear. She appreciates your real character. Her 
position is assured. She is of excellent family; all 
circles are open to her. She possesses all the requisites— 
intelligence, wealth, and cultivation, People who have 
this assured position are more kindly and considerate than 
those who are seeking to push themselves into the upper 
social plane. ‘Those-who are in the outer edge necessarily 
are very circumspect; they are afraid to be considerate, Jest 
they endanger their own uncertain claim. These are the 
people who practice the offensive rudenesses in society. 
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No; those whose positions are assured, and who claim by 
right high social distinction, are the kindly and consider- 
ate ones; the others, as I have said, practice a circumspec- 
tion that is ridiculous and apparent. Unfortunately, this 
class is in the majority here. Mrs. —— is very kind; 
accept her invitation.’ 

‘ She has shown especial consideration. Mr. —— will 
bring down a young gentleman to-night who, Mrs. —— 
says, is the most elegant dancer she ever knew. He is to 
be assigned as my partner.’’ 

‘ Announce your acceptance of the invitation, Eloise. 
You are human; you are not altogether an angel; accept, 
and enjoy one evening’s triumph.” 

The evening train brought the young gentlonisn, I saw 
him when he alighted from the stage. He was a splendid- 
looking fellow, and I was pleased, for I had become deeply 
interested in my little study;.and, besides, I was in the 
line of my usual diversion, studying human nature I 
read the young man’s face; it was a good face, and, as I 
concluded, he was a real sensible fellow. I was near when 
the introduction took place between him and Eloise. I 
saw his glance of admiration as he first fixed it upon hers 
and the admiring glance was warranted, for his chosen 
partner for the evening did, indeed, look beautiful. She 
was elegantly attired, and by odds the best-dressed and 
handsomest girl in that house. And it appeared to me 
that she was to enjoy an evening’s triumph. 1 had become 
so warm a partisan, I enjoyed, in anticipation, the chagrin 
the girls who had treated her so meanly would experience. 

The arrival of the handsome young man was an event. 
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The girls eyed him from their coigne d’avantage, and 1 saw 
their pretty little maneuvers to attract his attention. 1 
could read that any one of them would have discarded 
their previous engagements on the slightest pretense, and 
exchange their partner for this dashing and handsome 
young beau. He was about thirty, self-possessed and witty. 

When the girls saw the introduction to Eloise, and dis- 
cerned its meaning, I could see the eyes of some of them 
actually turn green with envy, and I read in their glances 
a portentous omen for Eloise. 

As has been intimated, Eloise did not look a day over 
three-and-twenty; and no one would have suspected an 
added year, had it not been for the eagle-faced vulture’s 
spiteful revelation: and 1 will add that it was her moon- 
faced daughters who inspired most of the annoyances that 
met my little study at every hand. 

Later, I saw Eloise and her partner promenading the 
great hall; and 1 was near a tittering group of young 
misses, among whom were the moon-faced eaglets, and 
overheard their spiteful comments; and Eloise, when she 
passed near them, was compelled to overhear a remark the 
impertinence and insulting character of which brought a 
flush of anger to her face, and a bright, resentful light in 
/ her eyes. The young man, however, was too charmed to 
overhear aught that was said, and, had he heard, could 
not have suspected it was aimed at his beautiful companion. 

The german commenced. l was on hand. I hoped the 
evening would end in triumph; but, alas! it takes artful- 
ness to match artfulness; artlessness has no chance in the 
game. 
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Eloise and her partner danced. The charm was upon 
him, and it did not seem possible that the spell could be 
broken. Later, in the course of the dance, he was com- 
pelled to waltz with a young lady who came from a West- 
ern city; and as she dressed well and had the advantage 
of telling her own uncontradicted story concerning her- 
self, she had been received into close intimacy from the 
start. No eagle-faced vulture came to disillusionize the 
flatterers, and she had it all her own way. She was a 
fragile creature, with really lovely blue eyes, a singularly 
fair complexion, slender form, and softness of manner 
which served as an effective mask for concealing a cunning 
temperament. Under her frail beauty lurked a tiger-like 
ferocity; and it is strange how attractive to the majority 
of young men are these frail, seemingly angel-like beau- 
ties. Miss Angel, as PI call her, knew well how to play her 
part, as it was learned later. She was at least the senior of 
Eloise, and yet unexposed deceit permitted her to masquer- 
ade as one of ‘‘ we girls.’’ ; 

After the waltz, fortune favored me. She led the young 


man to a seat. near where I was sitting. 1 make no mis- . 


take—she led him, and commenced to put in her spiteful 
work at once. 

** How delightful! I tell you, Mr. Platt, it’s a treat to 
dance with you after having hobbled around with the 
clowns I’ve met here. We have such lovely dancers in 
our city.’ 

‘ You flatter me.’ 

The girl giggled pleasantly, not boisterously, but gently. 
Well, if she had been all she pretended, she would have 
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been charming, I’ll admit; but her pretty face did not 
atone for the spitefulness which followed. 
‘ Who in the world foisted Miss Studevant on you as 


a partner?’ came the question. 


The young man looked startled; at first he did not ap- 
pear to comprehend the intent of her question. 

** Tt was real mean to compel you to dance with that de- 
signing old maid.’ 

‘ Do you mean Miss Studevant?”’ 

‘< Yes; we girls pitied you when we saw her foisted on 
you.” 

‘t I think she is a very charming young lady.” 

‘ Young lady! Why, she has been a young lady for the 
last fifteen years. Mrs. Hagle knew her a long time ago, 
when her girls were running around with their nurses 
She has managed to preserve her good looks pretty well; 
but, oh, dear! she is the most designing woman I ever 
met. We girls are annoyed to death by her; but we have 
lots of fun with her, and we enjoy her efforts to catch a 
beau; it doesn’t make any difference, old or young, as long 
as it’s a gentleman; and such silly talk—well, you would 
laugh!’ 

I will not repeat in detail the spiteful words spoken, but 
l observed that they had their effect. It is strange 
that such should be the case; it is equally strange that 
Mr. Platt could not form his own estimate. But, alas! so 
effective is spitefulness, it will leave an impression in the 
face of positive evidence to the contrary. 

The triumph of Eloise proved short-lived. The young 
man was compelled to return to her side, bat his animation 
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had vanished, his attentions were mechanical. Eloise alse 
lost her animation; she imagined how she had been 
assailed, and accepted the penalty, and was not surprised 
when, at the close of the ball, her partner deserted her 
and permitted himself to be led out on the piazza and 
smuggled to a remote dark corner by the angel-faced creat- 
ure who had so spitefully inoculated him with the poison 
of her spite. 

l had a little curiosity, and determined to play the part. 
of sneak. 1 found a nice little nook from which I could 
hear what was said, and I heard what would have been 
a very amusing conversation if it had not been so wicked, 
as far as one of the conversationalists was concerned. 

Miss Angel-face had triumphed over Eloise; she dis- 
missed her, and commenced talking about ‘‘ we girls;’’ and 
she who had fraternized with ‘‘ we girls,” and who would 
fraternize wita them again, visited them with her spite- 
fulness. She did it skillfully, and brought everything in 
incidentally. 

Young Platt was led to talk about seversl girls; his. 
allurer was bronzing him over with prejudice, so as to hold 
him as her conquest alone. He had proved himself an 
easy conquest in one direction. 

“ Oh, Miss C ! do you admire her looks?” 

“ T think she is rather attractive. ’’ 

‘“ Dear me, how strange it is! Why, there was a gen- 
tleman here last week; he was very observing, you know— 
a gentleman of great discernment; but he was so cruel in 
his wit, really, 1 felt like rebuking him right to his face. 
He was speaking of Miss C——, and said: ‘She might 
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be attractive if her age was not hidden by the paint.’ 
Now, to say such a hateful thing as that! I was really 
mad. 1 know she paints, but she is a dear, good girl, and. 
it is not her fault if she is a little old. She is just a nice, 
good girl, and it’s a shame for any gentleman to make 
such remarks. ’’ 

‘ Yes, it is rather mean,”’ said young Platt. 

“* Certainly it is. Ilike MissC——. Of course, I am 
sorry she is so foolish as to paint. I think she would be 
more attractive, even if she does look a little plain, with- 
out the paint; but she is so willful, she will not be per- 
suaded. And Miss D——, did you admire her ?” 

** I thought her rather pretty and graceful.” 

‘ She is rather pretty, but my, poor thing! she is se 
ambitious—and they’re so poor! And there is a story’ 
that there was some scandal about the marriage of her 
father. People are reluctant to admit her, but she is so 
agreeable, poor little thing! l’ve taken pity on her, and 
compelled her recognition; but, of course, 1 should not 
feel bound to recognize her anywhere else. ”’ 

I give above a specimen of this girl’s talk, with the 
statement that Miss C—— did not paint, and that the 
angel-faced creature just cuddled up to Miss C——, and 
to her face was constant in her flatteries; it was behind 
her back, in a dark corner, where she poured out her 
poisonous misstatements. Miss D—— was really one of 
the highest-bred girls in the house, and the siren who was. 
depreciating her was really under obligations to her for 
social recognition, won through flattering and honeyed. 
words. 
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Tit was late when the young man was permitted by one 
“Of ‘we girls” to retire. He had started for his room, ` 
when a hand was laid on his shoulder. He turned and 
faced the lady who was his hostess, and who had invited 
him down to the ball. 

“ I have been waiting for ‘you?’ 

“ You are very kind; had I known you were waiting, 1l 
should have deserted even the delightful company I was in 
to come to you.”’ 

‘ Oh, yes; you were out on the piazza with one of ‘ we 
girls)’ ”’ 

There was a tone of sarcasm in the lady’s voice. 
| ** She is a lovely girl, aunt.”’ 

“Is she? Well, it was not lovely in her to keep you 
out there, at the risk of an attack of pneumonia. But how 
is it you deserted Miss Studevant?’’ 

‘ Dear me! aunt, it was real-mean of you to foist that 
old maid on me. You are so good-hearted, 1 know, but 
upon this occasion you should not have been so at my ex- 
pense. Why didn’t you secure that lovely Miss —— for 
me? I know she would have been delighted if she had 
known I was coming.” 

The aunt seized her nephew, led him into a side parlor, 
and pushing him into a chair, took a seat opposite to him, 
her eyes fairly blazing as she said: 

**T am ashamed of you!’ 

‘ Ashamed of me?” 

‘ Yes, ashamed of you; to think that you could have 
been fooled by that divorced vixen who has filled your ears 
with her spiteful slander! How can men be such ninnies? 
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Where are your eyes, where your sense of justice? Are 
you blind?’’ 
_ “ Did you say divorced woman, aunt?” 

‘ Yes, I said divorced woman. That pale-faced, nar- 
row-chested, designing creature is older than the lovely 
young lady I introduced you to. ‘That alluring, delicately 
featured creature who told a falsehood concerning Miss 
Studevant to you came here and told her own story. She 
comes from a Western city, and her soft and insinuating 
ways permitted her to impose upon the people here; but 
for a week I have known her history, and, more merciful 
than she, I have kept my knowledge to myself, and I will 
keep it.’’ 

‘ If what you say is true, aunt, you should expose 
her.” 

‘“ A ninny like you need not tell me what I should do. 
A young man who has been fooled as you have been can 
not tell others what to do. No; I enjoy seeing the people 
here deceived as they have been; they were so ready to 
accept this creature of whom they knew nothing, and 
snub a lovely girl whom they all know is high-bred and 
beautiful, because of a hateful prejudice. And now, go 
to your room. I will not see you in the morning; but I 
trust you have learned a lesson—learned that when a man 
or woman repeats that which is injurious to another, 
whether the story be true or false, it is only spite whieh in- 
spires them. On.a short acquaintance, honorable people 
do not retail mean statements, and when you listen to un- 
ealled-for spitefulness, you should always receive it with 
distrust. Now go, and profit by your lesson.’’ 
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l had managed to listen to the lecture young Platt re- 
ceived, and I had learned a piece of startling news. But, 
alas! in different ways l have encountered a dozen such 
experiences. : 
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CHAPTER XL 
STINGS. 


THE mortification to Eloise, under all the slights she 
met, was very trying, and yet she maintained her quiet. 
persistence. She had a right to mingle with her fellows, 
and if she could not meet them on equal terms, she could 
turn the rebuffs into a matter of amusement. 

Her pride was aroused. She would not be put down 
absolutely. One might think her wisest course would have 
been to desert the hotel. But why should she make a. 
recluse of herself at an age when she was best fitted to en- 
joy the brighter side of life? And to flee from one place 
was but to go and meet the same treatment at another. 

She had enjoyed her brief acquaintance with Mr. Platt, 
he appeared so manly and pleasant when she first met: 
him. But, alas! the power of spite and ill-natured false- 
hood to create false impressions! If she had been a. 
wrinkle-faced old grandmother she could not have met 
with colder treatment. 

The aunt of our heroine had not been well, and did not 
attend the german. She remained in her room, happy in 
the belief that for one evening Eloise would receive the at- 
tention she deserved, and which her beauty and accom- 
plishments demanded. She did not retire, and was wait- 
ing when her niece entered her room. ‘The aunt called te 
her, and Eloise said: ; 
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‘* Why, auntie, haven’t you gone to bed yet?” 

“ No, my child; I want to hear all about the ball.”’ 

“ It’s the old story, auntie,” answered Eloise, with a 
derisive laugh. 

‘The old story, my child?” 

** Yes, auntie. ”’ 

‘* Dear me! didn’t you have a good time?”’ 

‘© Oh, yes; a delightful time for about thirty minutes, 
and then—”’ 

** Well, what then?” 

‘* One of ‘ we girls ° danced with Mr. Platt, and—’’ 

** Go on.”’ 

‘Oh, you can guess! He had been all attention to 
me, but when he returned after that little waltz he was 
like ice. He only spoke to me when I spoke to him, and 
after each dance we retired to our seats and sat as quiet 
as two wax figures that had been moved to the front and 
manipulated by a performer, and then shoved back to 
sit—well, like inanimate wax figures. ”? 

“ I suppose some one belied you?”” 

“ Yes; or told the truth, and that appears to be 
sufficient; it is a crime to be eight-and-twenty. One of 
‘ we girls’ need but tell the truth, and I am put back on 
my pedestal near the wall.’” 

‘ Do you wish to leave here, Eloise?’ 

‘ No; the air agrees with me, and | have become a sort 
of student of human nature. Iam like Diogenes; I am 
looking for one young lady whe will not despise and rebuff 
me because I am an old maid.’” 

** You are not an old maid, Eloise. No woman becomes 
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an old maid until she feels and acts like one. You are 
merely a lady bachelor, my child.”’ 

‘* What is the difference, auntie, between an old maid 
and a lady bachelor?’’ 

‘* There is a great difference, my dear.”’ 

Eloise laughed, and said: 

‘* Explain it to me, auntie.’’ 

“ Well, some girls are born old maids; they act and 
think like old maids when they are little girls; they are 
locoed from the start.’’ 

‘** * Locoed,’ auntie?’’ 

** "Yes, ”” 

‘* What do you mean by that?” 

‘ Well, out West there is a flower called the loco; if 
animals eat of it, they begin to act queer; and so the peo- 
ple out there, when one shows signs of queerness, say they 
are ‘locoed.’ There are but a few real old maids in the 
world—born old maids—and you can not mistake them 
when you see them. There are two in this house, the 
Misses ——. They feel themselves better than any one else 
in the world; in fact, in their own estimation they are 
about the only persons of any consequence in the world; 
the rest of the people are mere incidental beings. All 
heaven attends on this self-uplifted pair; they bring no 
sunshine in their faces, no music in their voices, no looks 
of kindness in their eyes. They are cold, severe, con- 
demuatory, exclusive, and conclusive in their judgments 
of others. Ah! it makes even me shudder when they 
brush by me. All they do is gossip, gossip, and say their 
prayers, and explain how people should live, and act, and 
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move. Indeed, they go around with a looking-glass in 
front of them, allegorically speaking—a glass which re- 
flects no image but their own. They are old maids; they 
never dance, never laugh, only smile sneeringly; do not 
love music, save psalm tunes—in fact, they are old maids, 
and it’s a shame that the thousands of bright, braves 
hearted girls, with all their attractions at twenty-eight and 
thirty, should be classed with these female ogresses—girls 
who are full of life and frolic, kindliness and gentleness- 
It is a shame, Eloise; there is no excuse for this social 
banishment. ‘There are those who say it does not exist. 
Well, they can not see it because they have never experi- 
enced it; but, alas! it is true, and to be eight-and-twenty 
and unmarried is to stand guilty of a social crime.”’ 

On the evening following the incidents recorded, there 
arrived at the hotel a regular society girl. She had a repu- 
tation for beauty ‘and accomplishments; she was good- 
hearted, also an independent creature, who had had a hun- 
dred offers, it was said, and socially she was “‘ to the manner 
born.” This young lady was but two-and-twenty, tall and 
commanding in figure. She looked older, but she was one 
ef those dear girls who do not care about looks. She was 
‘not handsome, but her changing expressions and wonder- 
ful animation made her exceedingly attractive. She was 
introduced to Eloise by the lady who had brought down 
her nephew to be the partner of our lady bachelor. She 
appeared to take an immediate liking to Eloise. Well, 
as this young lady—Miss Teft—had come heralded, all of 
‘ we girls” were anxious to get acquainted, and seeing 
her with ‘‘ that woman ” made them envious, and they 
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gathered in a group, and, as Eloise passed, they tittered 
and made remarks. Poor Eloise! she read her approach- 
ing doom in these titters. She had taken to Miss Teft, 
and would have enjoyed being friends with her; but, alas! 
she knew that in a brief hour ‘‘ we girls’’ would circle 
around her and then — well, Eloise knew what would 
follow. She would be relegated to her pedestal, to stand 
and look on while the others frolicked and were happy. 

I am a face-student, dear reader, and 1 predicted other 
results. I saw that Miss Teft was no mushroom society 
belle, but a genuine lady, one entitled to move on the upper 
battlement because of disposition, accomplishments, and 
persona] attractions. She made Eloise her companion for 
the evening, but on the following day one of “‘ we girls ”” 
managed to obtain an introduction. 1 was ever on the 
watch, and drew near to see the effect of the distillation of 
spite which I knew would overflow. 

For a few moments the conversation was general, but at 
length one of “‘ we girls ”’ slyly asked: 

‘ Who introduced you to Miss Studevant?”’ 

‘ Oh, what a delightful girl she is!” exclaimed Miss 
Teft. 

** Girl? came the exclamation in chorus. 

Miss Teft looked around on the eager faces—eager in 
their desire to pour forth their venom; and the most eager 
were the moon-faced daughters of Mrs. Eagle. 

** She is not a married lady, is she?’? 

The girls laughed, and said: 

**'No; but she is old enough to have been married fif- 
teen years ago.”’ 
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** It’s possible she didn’t desire to marry. ”’ 

** It’s more possible she couldn’t,”’ said the eldest moon- 
face. 

‘“‘ She is a lovely girl, a beautiful girl!’’ protested Miss 
Teft. 

‘ Well, I don’t see where her beauty is. Of course, she 
looks well. Oh, certainly, any one can who knows how.’’ 

‘ Knows how to do what?” demanded Miss Teft, sharply. 

** To paint,” came the brazen answer. 

At that moment Eloise appeared, returning from a 

walk, and Miss Teft said, ‘‘ Excuse me;’’ and she ran 
-down the piazza and greeted Eloise with a kiss, and 1 men- 
tally exclaimed: 

‘“ God bless that angel! What a heaven this world would 
be if ‘there were thousands of such just and kindly girls, 
Jacking envy and possessing such nice discrimination.’’ 

‘ We girls”? were taken all aback, as the vulgarism 
puts it. They dared not antagonize Miss Teft; her social 
position was too commanding, and she was not twenty-two, 
and not to be crushed. But “‘ we girls ” did give expres- 
sion to spiteful remarks which were wicked. 

A few days passed, and as Miss Teft recognized Eloise 
and clung to her, the brazen-faced ‘f we girls”? actually 
deigned to tolerate her, but they did it in a spirit of self- 
interest. 

Miss Teft was a fine piano-player, and also possessed a 
fair voice. She played and sung, and the people went in 
ecstasies over her performance. Eloise stood over her, and 
Miss Teft asked: 

** Do you play?” 
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** Oh, a little”? 

+ Come, let us hear you.” 

Eloise shrunk back, saying: 

** No, no!” 

Mrs. —— immediately stepped forward and insisted that 
Eloise should perform. There was quite a delegation of 
young gentlemen down from the city that evening, and 
‘ we girls” were delighted at the prospect of our little 
heroine’s making a ‘‘ show of herself. ”’ 

Eloise sat down to the piano, and the instant she touched 
the keys there went a thrill through the audience; every 


one recognized on the instant that a mistress of the instru- 


ment was to perform. What followed? ‘‘ We girls” 
literally dragged all the young men from the casino; but 
a little later the sweet but powerful tones of a cultivated 
voice floated through the corridors. 

‘ Who is singing?” asked one of the young men. 

One of the girls ran to the casino door, and returned in 
a moment and said: 

“It’s Miss Teft.”’ 

The statement was a deliberate falsehood; but the young 
falsifier could fall back on an excuse. Miss Teft was stand- 
ing over the songstress, turning the leaves of her music; 
if caught in her fib, she could say she thought it was Miss 
Teft. 

A week previously a ride had been projected. All the 
young ladies in the house had been invited but Eloise. 


_ Miss Teft, upon her arrival, was invited to be one of the 


party. She supposed, as a matter of course, that Eloise 
was going, and accepted. On the morning when the ride 
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was to occur the ladies all appeared equipped for the excure 
sion, Miss Teft among the others, Eloise appeared later 
in her usual morning attire. Miss Teft was on the piazza, 
and seeing Eloise approach, ran to her and asked: 

** Are you not going?’ 

VNO? 

‘ Are you not well?’’ 

Blushingly, Eloise answered: 

“ I have not been invited.’’ 

Miss Teft’s face flushed with anger; she seized the arm 
of our insulted little heroine and walked away with her. 
Soon the carriages were drawn up in front of the hotel, 
and there was an inquiry for Miss Teft. At length that 
dear girl appeared, and the girls crowded around her, ex- 
claiming: 

** Why, we were only waiting for you.’ 

‘“ Oh, that’s too bad! But you need not wait longer; I 
am not going.” 

Well, there was a Babel at once. Miss Teft was de- 
cided, saying: 

*“ I have changed my mind. I shall stay home and play 
tennis with Miss Studevant. ” 

She persisted in her refusal, and the disappointment was 
great. And why? 

There was a famous steam-yacht in the bay, with a great 
party on board. Miss Teft knew them all, and was to have 
taken all the girls aboard. Her refusal cut them out of 
what was to be the crowning social triumph of the excur- 
sion. 

Eloise pleaded with Miss Teft to go, but that game little 
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lady firmly persisted, and the party were compelled to go 
without her. 

‘ ] am so sorry!’ said Eloise. i 

“ My dear child, you need not be sorry. I have a plan, 
and I will carry it out. I have ordered my carriage; we 
will go by a roundabout road; we will get to the bay 
ahead of that party; then you and 1 will go on the yacht 
and have a good time.’’ 

‘I am so thankful for your kindness and consideration, 
but 1 really do not think I shall go.”’ 

‘ You must go; and now get ready; we have no time te 
spare. ”? 

** I will see what auntie says about going.” 

Eloise consulted her aunt. The latter really enjoyed the 
prospect of matching ‘‘ we girls,’’ and she urged Eloise to 
go. 

A little later, and Miss Teft and our heroine, with her 
aunt, were on the road. ‘They reached the bay, and the 
yacht’s gig was waiting for them. Eloise and her com- 
panions were taken aboard. Well, it did seem that she 
was to have a day of triumph; but, alas! there was a lady 
guest on board, a designing woman, and she knew Eloise, 
and speedily let the news go around that the lady visitor to 
the yacht was an old maid. 

Eloise was received with considerable courteous atten- 
tion; but, alas! it was courtesy alone that she encountered. 
There was exercised a certain restraint toward her, just 
sufficient to make her conscious that in a mild way she was 
meeting a penalty. But there came a little lifting of the 
shadow. A sail-boat, bearing the party from the hotel» 
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drifted by, and ‘‘ we girls,” who were on board, beheld 
Eloise a guest on the yacht. 

In due time Miss Teft and her guests were rowed ashore, 
entered the former’s carriage, and were driven toward 
home. 

Miss Teft had been very thoughtful; she was a sensible, 
high-spirited girl; she had not observed that her compan- 
ion had met with less cordiality than herself on the yacht, 
but she remembered that she had been coldly omitted in 
the invitations extended by ‘“‘ we girls,” and, taking an 
opportunity, she said: 

** Eloise, it strikes me there is an awful set of spiteful 
girls in the hotel.” 

Eloise made no answer. 

** Don’t you think so?” 

** They do appear to dislike me.”’ 

“ Why?” 

“ Have you not discovered?” 

* I have not.”’ 

+ I am passée.” 

** Oh, dear me! is that all?” 

mini ay 

‘<t And because you are not as young as these girls, they 
visit you with their snubs and slights?’’ 

** I know of no other reason. ”” 

** Eloise, you are very pretty and attractive—how is it 
you never married?’’ 

Eloise colored up, and said: 

** Don’t ask me.” 

** Ah! 1 see you’ve had an experience. Well, it’s your 
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own affair. Do you know, it’s possible 1 may never 
marry? The men of our day are such dudes—I mean the 
most of them; they are butterfly-hunters. 1 haven’t had 
much experience, but I’ve watched and studied men. I 
may marry, if the right, sensible fellow comes along and 
wants me, but he may never come; and if he doesn’t come, 
Pll be an old maid, too; but if I am, I will not let every 
Chit of a girl put on airs over me. It’s time there was a 
revolution in opinion. A girl should not be forced to 
marry the first ninny that offers himself; and yet, Eloise, 
I’ve noticed one thing.” 

Miss Teft stopped short, and Eloise waited for her to 
continue. 

‘ Yes, Eloise, there is one thing I’ve noticed: the hard- 
est and most severe judges are our own sex. All girls are 
liable to become old maids, and you would think that with 
such a possibility staring them in the face, they would feel 
kindly toward those who are what they may become. But, 
no; young ladies are singularly hateful toward our sex 
who fear or otherwise dare to preserve their independence. 
It’s terrible to think of, but it’s true; and the prejudice 
young men betray toward girls who are past their first 
foolish period of youth is fostered and encouraged by our 
sex. It’s all wrong, Eloise. And now, dear, I am not 
speaking all this for you; I am thinking of myself; for it’s 
almost certain I will remain single and become passée some 
day. I will, unless I meet a man whom I can really love, 
and l fear 1 never will. The men are all spoiled, and it’s 
hard that our own sex should make our independence a 
crime, and force us to pay penalties for simply consulting 
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our own happiness. Do you know why 1 am so positive 
and indignant? TIl tell you: I have a cousin; she was 
engaged; her affianced died; she resolved never to marry; 
she has adhered to her resolution, and I have been a wit- 
ness of the actual social persecutions she has been called 
upon to face, simply because she chose to be faithful to a 
memory, and not offer a half love for a full one. If she 
‘had my courage, she would not be put down. She loves 
social life, but has met with so many rebuffs, her motives 
have been so persistently misinterpreted, she has lost all 
courage, and is settling down into a quiet old maid, with- 
holding herself from all the enjoyments of life open to 
young girls, and at least she is as young as they are, only 
she is not seeking a husband; but you would think, from 
the talk, that she was seeking to capture every man she is 
introduced to.” 

Eloise had remained silent, but she fully appreciated 
every word spoken by the spirited young miss who had be- 
come her champion and the champion of her sex. 

On the day following the incidents related, 1 noticed a 
change in the attitude of the girls in the hotel toward my 
little study. One brave gir] had confronted the torrent of 
prejudice, and had, to a certain extent, turned the stream 
aside, and indicated how different conditions might be if 
all people were just and kindly toward those who, through 
misfortune or choice, dare maintain their independence. 

Unfortunately for Eloise, Miss Teft went away; her 
sojourn at the hotel had been but a passing one. She 
went to Newport, and the moment she had gone the old 
annoyances and slights were renewed; but Eloise was pre~ 
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pared. She had not sought their good-will, and she was 
determined not to suffer because of ill-will; and so a week 
or two passed, when an event occurred which led me to 
believe that venom, and spite, and injustice had done their 
work, and driven a proud, sensitive girl into social retire 
ment. 


a 
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CHAPTER XIIL i 
RIFTINGS. 


ONE morning the aunt of my little study appeared alone 
at the breakfast-table. lt was an unusual event. I did 
not ask any questions. The day passed, and still Eloise did 
not appear. 

As has been intimated, there had arisen a certain degree 
of intimacy between the aunt and myself. She had in- 
stinctively recognized my strong sympathies and ardent 
partisanship. 1 asked concerning her niece, and then she 
told me the dear girl had had a vivid and startling dream, 
which had made a deep impression upon her; indeed, she 
elieved George was dead. In her dream a spectral visitant 
Ahad told her so, and she could not rid herself of the im- 
pression.. Later, I was sitting alone, meditating, as usual, 
when, like an inspiration, there came to me a suggestion. 
1 was a deformed cripple, but I was strong, and could get 
around with wonderful alacrity. My misfortune was not 
of the kind to make me helpless. Fortune favored me as 
1 conceived a certain plan. The aunt of Eloise came along 
the path; 1 stepped in front of her and spoke a few words, 
and two hours later I was on the train, whirling toward 
New York. I went direct to the office of Laurence 
Adams. 1 had never seen the gentleman oefore, but recog- 
nized a true and kindly man. 1 made myself known, and 
then asked: 
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** Where was your friend George Edicott born?’’ 

He looked at me in a perplexed manner, but answered: 

+ Tn the town of ——, Massachusetts. ”’ 

“ What do you know concerning his past history?’’ 

** Nothing.’’ 

** Did you ever meet any of his family?’ 

** I never did.” i 

** Did he ever tell you anything of his early history?’’ 

‘ Never. He was singularly reticent. ”’ 

That same evening I took the Fall River boat, and the 
next morning I was in the town where George Edicott was 
born. 1 found the old Edicott homestead. I introduced 
myself to the family occupying the house. ‘They were 
strangers; they knew nothing about the family of the 
owners of the house, but told me there was an old widow 
lady, living on the outskirts of the town, who could prob- 
ably tell me all about the Edicotts. I found the old lady; 
she was very old, Dut bright and intelligent, and retained 
an excellent memory of past events; and I, by skill- 
ful management, succeeded in getting her to talk, and 
learned that Isabel Edicott had met a young Southern 
gentleman who had been a student at Yale College; 
she married him; they went South to live, and at the 
end of three years Mrs. Everest returned, bringing with 
her a baby boy. She resumed her maiden name, and 
her son was always known as George Edicott, but his real 
name was George Edicott Everest. 

The old iady could not tell me why Mrs. Everest had 
returned and assumed her maiden name; it was known 
that she was a widow, and she always wore black. She 
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had been an only daughter, and inherited all her father’s 
wealth, which, at her death, passed to her only son. 

Here | had secured a clew. 1 had not expected to learn 
of a mystery, but with the information came a hundred 
strange and weird suggestions. 

I returned to New York by rail, stopping off at New 
Haven. The old lady could not tell me where George 
Everest, the husband of Isabel Edicott, had taken his 
bride. From the records at Yale, however, 1 learned the 
former residence in the South of the student who had wed- 
ded a lovely Northern girl. On the night following my 
departure from New York 1 was back again in the city. 
1 called upon Laurence Adams, and said: 

**T think I am in the way of learning the secret that 
caused your whilom friend to act as he did.’’ 

Laurence looked surprised as he asked: 

‘ What have you discovered?” 

‘‘ The real name of your friend is George E. pital 
He was not born in TUT, Massachusetts, but in a South- 
ern town.’ 

1 proceeded and told all that I had lednvadl and that 
same night I took a midnight train going southward. 

Three days later, and I was settled at a hotel in Ala- 
bama, and I quietly set to work to lay out the plan of my 
inquiries. Fortune favored me. There appeared at the 
hotel an old settler—a talkative old fellow. I made his 
acquaintance, and in due time asked: 

‘ Did you ever know a man living down here named 
George Everest?’’ 

His answer sent a chill to my heart, and a-cloud settled 
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over me. Indeed, in all my life 1 do not remember hav- 
ing. experienced such a shock, such disappointment, such a 
strange feeling of sorrow. 

‘ Yes, I knew the rascal well.” 

‘ Was George Everest a rascal?’’ 

‘“ Was he? Well, when they hung that fellow, in 
Texas, they rid the earth of one of the worst scoundrels 
that ever infested it; but 1 will say one thing: George 
Everest was a pretty decent fellow until he made the dis- 
covery concerning his family history. ”’ 

My blood became actually chilled. I was about to learn 
the truth at last; I was about to pierce the mystery and 
solve the secret—the terrible secret—that had led another 
George Everest to act the part of a villain upon discover- 
ing suddenly, as I perceived he had, the mystery of his 
birth; for I discerned what the answer would be when I 
asked the question: 

** What was his family history?’’ 

“ The great-great-grandmother of George Everest was 
a mulatto, an octoroon; the knowledge came to him sud- 
denly; it was told in a malignant spirit of spite, but it was 
the truth, and it changed George Everest from a gentle- 
man to a vagabond. He became a drunkard, spent his 
fortune in gambling, and finally committed a murder in 
Texas, and was hanged. Poor fellow! he turned out a vil- 
lain, but, after all, it was hard to learn the fact that made 
him what he was. ’’ 

I was a sad man; 1 regretted I had ever started out to 
solve this mystery. No wonder George Edicott had kept 
his secret, Honor demanded that I should keep it also; 
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not even to his friend Laurence Adams could I reveal it. 
I must return and say my mission had proved a failure. 
But, alas! Laurence Adams had been right when he had 
told Eloise it must be some inexorable decree of fate that 
led George to act the part of a scoundrel. 

It was terrible indeed. I did not push my inquiries; I 
had no need; 1 had solved the mystery; it was my duty to 
keep silent and let the terrible secret lie buried forever. 

The day following I met my informant by accident, 
and by accident he gave me certain information which 
determined me to pay a visit up in the interior of the 
State. I did so, and ever since have been thankful 
for the strange incident which led me to do so. 

l returned to the North, and reached New York on the 
eighth day after having started South. I arrived in the 
early hours of the morning, and went direct to the home of 
Laurence Adams. 1 waited for him to attire himself and 
come down to meet me. 1 was excited, and was impetu- 
ous and eager as | said: 

“* Cable for your friend George Edicott to come to New 
York at once; tell him you will assume all responsibility, 
but to come at once.”’ 

“ What does this mean??? 

‘ 1] will not explain now; but I have the most wonder- 
ful and romantic tale to tell that ever fell from mortal 
lips—a story so singular and marvelous in its complications 
that it stands alone.”’ 

** Will you explain?” 

** No, no, not now; but I have learned your friend’s 
secret; I know why he deserted that lovely girl, Eloise 
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Studevant; I know why the chasm has yawned between 
them; I know why both are miserable; 1 know more, but 
I can not tell you now.” 

“It is an important matter, this summoning of George 
to America.”’ 

** He will bless you for it. I will be responsible to the 
amount of my whole fortune for the consequences. Do as 
I bid you; cable him to leave everything and come at 
once. ”’ 

** But I must make some explanation.” 

‘ Yes; tell him it is a matter of life or death—no 
more; tell him that—cable at once. A fast steamer leaves 
Liverpool to-morrow; he can catch it from Paris. Do not 
delay; do as I bid you.” 

** Not unless you give me some explanation. ”’ 

I gave Laurence an inkling of the terrible truth. 
There was a fortune awaiting George Edicott. 1 had 
learned the truth; I had learned more, and when I had 
partially explained, Laurence obeyed me and the cable- 
gram was sent. 

At midnight there came an answer: 


= I start for New York to-morrow. 
** GEORGE. ”” 


I returned to the hotel whence, eleven days previously, 
I had started on my quest, and 1 saw poor Eloise; the 
smile had returned to her face, for she had learned that 
her dream was but a dream. Oh, with what interest 1 
watched her, and what strange, wild thoughts were run- 
ning through my mind! 
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The young lady who had separated Eloise from the 
friendship of the young married lady, as indicated in a 
former chapter, was still at the hotel. She had skillfully 
worked herself to the front, and was the leader in all the 
social ‘festivities, and was studied in her really insult- 
ing demeanor toward Eloise; indeed, with the departure 
of Miss Teft, my little woman had settled out of the social 
doings of the hotel almost entirely, and her enemy, l can 
say, ruled supreme. 

l said nothing; 1 imparted no information to any one; I 
merely waited; for I knew a wonderful and startling social 
event would, in the near future, occur, and I knew—well, 
I did not know, but 1 have, in my experience, seen 
humiliation followed by triumph; I’ve seen it many, many 
times. lt was possible I might see such an experience 
again under circumstances of the most startling and ex- 
traordinary character. 

The morning arrived when I anxiously awaited a tele- 
gram; at length it came, and it read: 


** The ‘ Servia ” is sighted. 
“L, ADAMS.” 


That little telegram meant a great deal, and urged by 
it, I started for New York. I was a proud man; a cripple 
had accomplished what the great and strong had failed to 
do—the cripple had leaped a yawning chasm. 

I am not usually an excitable man, but as I entered the 
house of Laurence that evening, and anticipated what was 
to follow, I trembled; and my agitation increased when, 
a few moments later, I was introduced to George Hdicoté, 
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the man whom 1 had so often pictured in my mind 
When 1 met him, he filled the full outlines of my imagina- 
tion. © 

George Edicott was, beyond question, a very handsome 
man. I judged him to be about two-and-thirty, and, as 
it proved, I was not out of the way. ‘There was nothing 
of the hero in his appearance, but he bore evidence of 
being a level-headed, warm-hearted man, possessed of de- 
cided individuality; a magnetic fellow—one born to be 
popular with his associates. 

When Laurence Adams introduced me, he stated: 

** This gentleman is responsible for the cablegram which 
brought you to the New York. He will explain why you 
were summoned.” 

George looked me all over in a quick, discerning way, 
and I recognized that he was of a kindly temperament. 
My physical misfortune, it was plain, aroused his sym- 
pathies, and certainly commanded his indulgence. 

‘ I am very happy to meet you, sir,” he said. ‘‘I am 
surprised, however, and can not conceive why I should be 
called home in such a peremptory manner.’ 

**T think 1 can give you satisfactory reasons in the end 
for cabling you to return to New York. 1 must ask, how- 
ever, that you will restrain all excitement and indignation 
until our interview is over. During its continuance your 
patience will be tried, your indignation possibly excited; 
but I promise you will be satisfied and well pleased. I 
can add also, unless 1 am greatly mistaken, you will be 
grateful. ”? ; 

It was a strange look he flashed upon me, but I did not 
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flinch; 1 knew that under any circumstances 1 was going to 
make a pleasing revelation to him. 

There followed a moment’s silence, and then 1 resumed: 

** I will be compelled to ask you a few questions; I trust 
you will answer me frankly, fully relying upon my prom- 
ise that in the end all shall be pleasing and satisfactory to 
you.”’ 

He did not speak, but kept his really handsome and 
piercing eyes fixed upon me with an inquiring glance. 

** I must go into your past history,” I said. 

The color mounted to his cheek, and 1 continued: 

‘t You are heir to avery valuable estate left by your 
father. ”’ 

I witnessed an exhibition of suppressed agitation; I saw 
that he was a strong man; I also recognized that the anger 
I had prophesied had developed. It was fully a minute 
before he asked: — 

‘ Are you a lawyer?” 

** No, sir. ”’ 

** Who invited you to investigate my past history?” 

** T acted upon my own responsibility. ” 

‘ Who interested you in my affairs?’ 

“* No one.”’ 

** Does this fortune which you say belongs to me require 
proofs as to my identity?’’; 

** Only such proofs as can be easily furnished—proofs 
alone as to your identity.’’ 

** Are you certain there is not some mistake as to iden- 
tity?” 

‘I am certain thereis no mistake. You are George 
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Edicott Everest. The estate belonged to your father, 
George Everest.” 

It is a pitiful sight to see a strong, sensitive man hu- 
miliated, and the disclosure I made evidently brought a 
feeling of intense humiliation to the young man I was ad- 
dressing. 

‘ You say I am George Edicott Everest?’’ 

‘ You are George Edicott Everest. I have established 
that fact concerning your identity beyond all question.”’ 

** Are you inspired by a feeling of enmity toward me?’’ 

** No, sir; can you suspect it, when I announce to 
you that you are the real heir to a large estate? Would 
this revelation suggest enmity?” 

He did not answer, and I asked: 

** Do you deny your identity?’’ 

“* No.7? 

** Will you claim the estate? ? 

** No.”’ 
|. ** Why not?” 

He looked at me in a manner as no man had ever done 
before, and there was a heroic resolution in his whole atti- 
tude as he asked, in a startlingly incisive manner: 

** Are you ignorant, or do you know all that I inherit 
with this fortune?” 

** 1 know all.” 

“ You know the history of the man who bequeathed 
this fortune?’” ; 

sits A Or ate 

It was a critical moment, for I was on the very edge of 
a startling and tremendous disclosure. 1 expected the 
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question, ‘* What do you know?” but instead he said, in 
tones of wonderful calmness: 

** If you know all, you can perceive why I refuse to ac- 
cept this fortune, and I ask now that you never mention 


the fact of the inheritance to a living soul; I ask that you 


forget that George Edicott Everest lives. Can you do 
this—will you??? 

66 No. 39 

There came a fierce gleam in his eyes, and his voice 
trembled as he said: 

**'Then you are an enemy.”’ 

** George,” I paid, ** you are laboring under a terrible 
mistake. ”’ 

“I am laboring under a terrible mistake?’’ he re- 
peated. 

‘ You are; l am not your enemy.”’ 

** Oh! that is my mistake?’’ 

RINOA 

“ What then??? 

** For years you have been the victim of a mistake.”? 

I can never portray the look he flashed upon me, and I 
did not wait for him to ask me a question. 1 said: 

‘‘ There were two gentlemen named George Everest. 
One was a noble man of fairest character and highest 
lineage, the other was an unfortunate man, and there was 
a taint in his blood.’ 

George Edicott reeled toward me. His eyes were like a 
madman’s, his face was ghastly in its pallor, and his whole 
frame trembled as he laid his hand on my shoulder, and, 
in a husky voice, asked: 
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** Which was my father?’’ 

‘“ The gentleman of fair and noble reputation; the man 
who, when he bequeathed a fortune to his son, left with 
the inheritance the record of a noble manhood. Your 
father’s character was above reproach. No man left a 
more stainless reputation. His was a noble life cut off in 
the midst of its promise.”’ 

** Give me time,’ murmured George; ‘‘ let me think; 
let me ask—do I correctly understand you?”’ 

ék Yes. 7’ 

** There was no act in my father’s life the memory of 
which would bring the blush of shame?’’ 

** Your father was a pure and noble man; his repu- 
tation was untarnished. I speak the truth—I can not 
speak in plainer language. Shall I tell you all about 
it??? 

‘ Yes.” 

‘ Your father was the third owner by inheritance in a 
direct line of the estate which is now yours. Your father 
met a Miss Edicott at an inauguration ball in Washington; 
later he made the lady his wife; they went South to live. 
An old feud existed between the family of Everest and 
another old family in your father’s native State. When you 
were a year old your father fell a victim to this feud in 
a duel; your mother was stricken almost unto death. 
When she recovered, she took her child and fled North to 
her native town. She resolved to keep from you forever 
the knowledge of your parentage, lest when you grew to 
be a man, you should also become a victim in seeking to 
avenge your father’s death. ‘This fear became to her a 
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haunting dream, and that is why you have until now borne 
your mother’s family name; that is why she kept from you 
the knowledge of the name of your father. I need not go 
into detail, the rest you know.”’ 

** And the other George Everest?” 

** Was not in any way related to your father’s family; it 
was but a coincidence in names; it is an incident, as you 
know, of frequent occurrence. This other George Everest 
was the great-grandson of a mulatto slave. He did not 
learn the fact until he was a man well on toward thirty. 
It was revealed to him in a spirit of spite. It made him 
desperate. He dissipated his fortune, became a desperado, 
and finally paid the penalty of his crimes on the gallows. 
He was never married. His reputation can not possibly 
reflect upon you in any way It is believed that George 
Everest, your father, left an heir; a distant relative has 
held the estate, subject to the claim of this heir. Whether 
he ever took steps to discover him or not, I do not know. 
This is the whole story.” 

There followed an interval of silence, broken at length 
by George, who clasped my hand and said: 

** I owe the opening up of the true history of my family 
to you.” 

I made no answer, and he said: 

‘* Tell me how you came to seek the truth.”’ 

I told him all; 1 told him how I had met Eloise, how 
«er aunt had told me of her experience, and how 1 had set 
out to learn the secret that had caused a seemingly honor- 
able young man to act the part of a villain. He listened 
to me calmly, but there were changing expressions pass- 
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AP over his handsome face during the narration, and im 
conclusion, I said: 

‘* Now it is in order for you to explain to me.”’ 

He did not hesitate or attempt to temporize, but in a 
straightforward way, said: 

‘* I have been the victim of startling coincidences. You 
know why my mother kept from me the knowledge of my 
father. 1 did not even suspect it until after her death; 
then by accident 1 learned my father’s name. I naturally 
feared there was a scandal connected with my father’s his- 
tory. I had dwelt for a long time on the subject, but did 
not dare make inquiries. Then I met Eloise Studevant. 
1 felt it my duty to learn the truth. I knew I did not 
bear my father’s name. I employed a detective and sent 
him South. One evening—the night of the ball—l was 
sitting on the piazza of the hotel. Eloise was in the midst 
of a group of girls. ‘They were talking in a ram- 
bling sort of way, and a remark was made which caused 
Eloise to declare her high appreciation of lineage. I heard 
her say how she would feel should she marry a man and 
afterward find that he had deceived her; and here I had 
wooed her under a false name, in one sense. And now 
comes the coincidence. ‘Within half an hour I received 
my mail; in it was a letter from the detective. He had 
learned the history of George Everest, the man who was 
hanged in Texas; and at once I saw that my mother had met 
with the actual experience that Eloise had indicated. I 
could see why she had made me bear her family name; 
why she had concealed from me all knowledge of my 
father, and in the narrative you have told me appears the 
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second marvelous coincidence it has been my fate to en- 
counter. Now you know why I never made an explanation 
to Eloise. Had my father’s past been less terrible, as 
presented to me, I would have explained; but could 1 tell 
her she had loved the son of a man who had been hanged? 
Could I tell her I was the lineal descendant of a slave? 
No, no; 1 still justify my silence, and if Eloise can not ` 
excuse it, she lacks that nobleness of character for which 
I gave her credit. I would, under similar circumstances, 
act as I have done, and I would do it for her sake as well 
as my own. The mortification my conduct entailed was 
less than would be the humiliation that would have fole 
lowed a revelation.”’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
COMEDY. 


I HAD not explained to Laurence, but later he was: 
called into the room, and to him George and T told all. 
The two friends were left together. Laurence had other 
revelations to make. Much he knew, and more I had told 
him. When I rejoined them, George knew all, and he 
extended his hand to me in silence. In that grasp, how- 
ever, volumes were spoken. 

I had a plan to disclose. It met the approval of Lau- 
rence, and George was compelled to agree to it, and I re- 
turned to my summer home alone. 

That evening I sought an interview with the aunt of 
Eloise. We walked out under the trees. My manner was so 
grave, and yet so expressive of suppressed eagerness, that 
my companion became quite nervous. I really think she 
believed, for a moment, that I was about to make a fool 
of myself; that, encouraged by her kindly confidence, Ë 
was really going to make a proposal. 

I led her to a rustic seat. 1 could see her face was pales 
and read that she was framing the words which would, im 
the gentlest manner, dispel my wild hopes. I enjoyed the: 
mistake, and will confess, for a moment or two played 
upon her naturally aroused apprehension; but after an im- 
terval I said abruptly: t 

** George Edicott is in New York.” 

The lady uttered an exclamation akin to a cry of alarms 
and her pallor became more marked, her agitation more 
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pronounced. Fora moment she made no answer, but after 
an interval she repeated: 

“* George Edicott is in New York?” 

<t Yes; and he is coming here.”’ 

“* Coming here?” again she ae | in a dazed sort of 
way. 

** He is coming here. ”’ 

*t What does this all mean?” she asked, and I an- 
gwered: 

‘ You were kind enough to make a confidant of me; 
when you did so, you made no mistake. I had leisure for 
contemplation, and I studied long and earnestly over this 
strange romance; I reached a conclusion. I determined to 
verify my conclusion, and 1 have done so.’” 

I proceeded and related to the amazed and astonished 
aunt all that I had learned, all that had occurred, and I 
closed my narrative with the statement: 

‘t George does love Eloise. He is prepared to offer 
his excuses, together with the long-delayed explanation of 
his conduct, and then throw himself upon the forgiveness 
of her whom he has loved all these years.”’ 

I will not dwell upon the effect of my wonderful narra- 
tive as it fell upon the ears of the bewildered aunt, but it 
was a scene which will bë ever present as a glorious mens- 
ory in my mind. 

After the first effect of the revelation had subsided, I 
proposed a plan. 1] am, in one direction, a vindictive man; 
I enjoy administering punishment where punishment is 
deserved. I think a certain kind of discipline is whole- 
gome. I de not believe the world is all cold, and harsh, 
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end cruel; I do not believe the class of people 1 have de- 
scribed would be so harsh and cruel, were the influences 
different. Unfortunately, the atmosphere in which these 
people move is such as to nourish their worst qualities, and 
their better impulses are drowned under the rising tide of 
superficiality, which brings self-interest to the surface and ` 
all those coarser qualities which, under a different influ- 
ence, would be submerged. 

The aunt agreed to aid me in carrying out my plan, and 
it involved a lesson and rebuke to “‘ we girls.” 

Within ten minutes following the close of my interview 
with the aunt of Eloise, the latter made a startling com- 
munication to her niece. I never learned what passed; I 
never asked; but later, when 1 saw Eloise, I knew that 
her heart was aglow with a happiness that can only come 
to mortals under certain circumstances and conditions—a 
happiness equal to the bliss promised in the heaven of our 
imaginations. 

There was a train to arrive at nine o’clock. I had sent 
a telegram to New York, and I knew who was to arrive on 
that train. It proved an eventful night. Under as 
bright a moon as ever shone upon this quarter of the globe, 
George and Eloise met. They were together long after 
the full silver sphere had shot along through the twink- 
ling stars, until it was glancing down the western heav- 
ens, and I sat alone, waiting and watching, until a tall 
figure approached, and one of the finest specimens of man- 
hood I had ever met became my companion. George took 
a seat beside me; he lighted his cigar, puffed once or 
twice, and then said: 
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**T never expected to be able to tell the tale I told to- 
night; I never would have enjoyed the privilege had it not 
been for you. How can I thank you??? 
| Say no more,” I answered, quickly, adding: ‘* All is 
well??? À 

‘ Yes, all is well.” 

‘* You are a party to my scheme?”’ 

‘ The comedy of a day?” 

** And one night,” 1 added. 

** 1 will play my best,’’ came the assurance. 

** You are fond of horseback riding?” 

oP 0 ems”? 

“ Breakfast early, and you will find, later, the finest 
saddle-horse in all this land at your service. ”” 

** T will avail myself of your kind invitation.”’ 

Morning broke at Jast. I eagerly watched for the dawn. 
I descended to the balcony, and sat there in the bright 
sunlight. I saw George ride off; I gave himahint. He 
smiled and rode away, looking like a knight of old riding 
to a king’s tourney. 

I entered the breakfast-room, and after my coffee, 
leisurely hobbled out to the piazza; and in time the guests, 
one by one, came forth to enjoy the morning air. 1 knew 
their habits, and soon ‘‘ we girls’? were gathered in a 
group, chattering like a bevy of sparrows, and then—well, 
the comedy had commenced. 

George Edicott, looking every inch a hero, galloped to 
the carriage space spreading out in front of the balcony. 
The girls saw him, and I heard the eager inquiry: 

_ “ Whois he? How handsome}? 
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The arrival of an ordinary dude is a sensation at a sum- 
mer hotel, and the appearance of a handsome, dashing fel- 
low like George Edicott was a startling event. I had pre- 
pared that the information as to the identity of George 
should not be lacking. One of the girls ran over to the 
lady who had sought to stem the tide of prejudice against 
filoise; she was supposed to know all the great people, and 
she met the inquiry, ‘‘ Who is the gentleman?” with the 
full statement: 

‘That is George Edicott, the young Paris-American 
banker, one of the richest of young Americans. He has 
lived many years in Paris, and none of the great beauties 
appear to have been able to win him.” With a mischievous: 
glitter in her eyes, the lady added: “‘ Now, girls, set your 
caps, for George Edicott is a great catch. He is rich, 
handsome, and accomplished—an American prince; and 
he is staying at this hotel.”’ 

The girls were excited. George, a little later, came 
from the breakfast-room. My plans were complete; I had 
introduced him to the good lady; I had partly revealed to 
her my scheme. She unwittingly became a party to the 
conspiracy. Whether she suspected the full truth, I do 
not know; anyway, she could not have carried out her 
part in the comedy better, had she known all. George 
joined her, and an animated conversation followed. 
Well, my birds walked right into the trap. The young 
lady who had assumed the lead, the slender-figured Miss. 
—-—, who had acted toward Eloise more spitefully than 
the others, made an excuse to walk over and speak to the 

lady who was entertaining George. The lady could not 
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do less than introduce her, and she gracefully and nat- 
urally fell into a chair, and soon she and George were 
talking as merrily as though they had known each other 
for years. ‘The other girls were happy also. The fair 
siren who had ‘‘ done it’ so well was merely their em- 
bassadress. She would seize the first opportunity to intro- 
duce ‘‘ we girls.” But, alas! she didn’t; she had used 
‘ we girls; they were her satellites merely for the time 
being. She had captured her comet; they could wander 
off into stellar space, for all she cared. It was not long 
before the handsome George was led away for a cooler seat 
under the trees; the proximity of ‘‘ we girls ”’ might invite 
an actidental gratification of their wishes. Well, she did 
it well, and, like a docile steed, the young man was led to 
a remote seat under the trees, and there Miss Slender 
and my hero sat until lunch-time; and a game of tennis 
was arranged for the afternoon. Miss Slender had played 
her cards well. Her mother—she who could pose so well— 
sat upon the balcony all the morning, pretending to join in 
the talk with the other ladies as she worked on her fancy 
tidy, and—well, oh, what a world!—her eyes kept wan- 
dering over to where her skillful daughter played her 
skillful game, and when one of the ladies made an allusion 
to the advent of the wealthy and handsome George Edi- 
cott, she said, with remorseless wickedness: 

‘ Oh, yes; he is an acquaintance of my daughter.”’ 

The mother was aiding and abetting her scheming child. 
At length they had encountered a catch who filled the 
bill of her highest ambition, and wildest anticipations 
found immediate lodgment in the mother’s mind. 
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In the afternoon Miss Slender appeared, and she looked 
yadiant; her willowy form, so artistically clad, made her 
appear like a vision or a dream. She passed a group of 
‘ we girls ?” smilingly, but did not say, ‘‘ Come, girls,” 
although the handsome George stood awaiting her on the 
tennis-ground. She glided down the piazza, and then it 
dawned upon the minds of “‘ we girls ” that she meant to 
hold the prospective prize exclusively for her own winning. 
Miss Slender had been so lovely—but, alas! suddenly it 
was discovered that she was everything else but lovely, and 
I heard their spiteful remarks, and there was revealed what 
many of the girls had kept hidden in their hearts. My 
comedy was going merrily along; not an incident was lack- 
ing, and all the lights were let on at the proper moment. 
During all the play thus far, Eloise, whom 1 had 
selected as my star actress, had not made her entrée; but 
she would appear, and I knew that her entrée would be 
the chief and crowning incident in my play. 

Meantime, Miss Slender was having a delightful time; 
and mamma also, for the latter had taken up her position, 
and was a witness of the pretty game. Her face was 
wreathed in smiles; when poor Mrs. Eagle joined her. The 
latter was full of spite; her moon-faced daughters had been 
eclipsed, and indeed more—Miss Slender had quietly 
dropped them out. I managed to hold my corner; I did 
wish to witness the spat of these two cats. I knew there 
would be one, for the walk of Mrs. Eagle was tiger-like, 
as she crawled forward, her soul writhing in envy and spite. 

** 1 should think you would forbid your daughter playing 
tennis, Mrs. Slender.” 
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** Why should I, Mrs. Eagle??? 

** Poor, dear girl! she is so delicate and fragile! Really, 
she is tov ambitious for her strength. ”? 

‘ Well, yes, she is not strong; but, you know, Mr. Edi- 
cott isso fond of tennis, and he loves so to play with 
Helen. ’? 

** Then he is an old friend of your daughter???’ 

Aha! it was a well-put query, followed as it was by the 
statement: 

‘** Mr. Edicott has been in France for over eight years, 
and this is his first visit home during all that time.” 

Mrs. Slender had been driven into a corner. If she 
fibbed, she would confess to an age for her daughter that 
would have made her a young lady years ago. She would 
not be caught, and coolly said: 

‘ Oh, she was but a little child in short dresses, you 
know. ”’ 

She made no direct statement, but projected a decided 
inference. 

The Eagle cat had been foiled by the Slender cat, for 
that thrust; but the Eagle was equal to her spiteful intents 
and she said, in an indifferent tone: 

“I understand Mr. Edicott has returned to America to 
marry a young lady to whom he has long been engaged.”’ 

I saw Eagle’s eyes as she slyly looked up to watch the 
effect of this last stroke, and she had run the point of her 
venomous sword in a tender region. 

Mrs. Slender turned pale as she answered: 

** Oh, I know there are ridiculous rumors always floating 
around concerning young ladies and gentlemen in society.”? 
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**This is not a rumor. I received it as positive infor- 
mation; but— Oh, dear me! there is Tessie. Well, 2 
must go and see what the dear child wants now.”’ 

Mrs. Eagle went away, and Mrs. Slender became very 
thoughtful. It had been a pretty incident in my comedy. 
I enjoyed it. All was working well for the final scene before 
the curtain fell. 

The game of tennis went on. The delicate and fragile. 
Miss Slender appeared to possess great resources of 
strength, judging by her capacity to endure the fatigue of 
many ‘‘ sets.” And so the day passed; evening came, 
and in due time the guests assembled in the casino. 
There were quite a number of young gentlemen down that 
evening, and the girls were all happy; they were to enjoy 
a dance—an informal affair—and for that reason the 
more enjoyable for many. 

Miss Slender lingered around the corridors, and soon 
George appeared. Her face became radiant as he ad- 
vanced, and later she led her prize into the dance-hall. 
She had excited the envy of her whilom companions, and 
many were the sneering remarks dropped in every direc- 
tion. Envy is but the surging wind that pushes forward 
a cyclone of spite. ‘There had been a dance, and George 
and his companion had circled around the room with a 
grace that was bewildering to behold. But soon the mo- 
ment arrived for the entrance of the “‘star.”’ It was a 
warm evening, and 1 shall never forget how like a vision 
of loveliness a certain little lady appeared as she glided 
into the room. Eloise was dressed in pure white, and this 
attire, se becoming to almost every lady, singularly ace 
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corded with her style of beauty. Miss Slender and George 
were sitting together; the former beheld Eloise, and recog- 
nizing how beautiful she appeared and, observing the eyes 
of her companion fixed on her, she said: 

** Well, I declare! there comes that spiteful old maid, 
Miss Studevant.’’ 

George fixed his eyes upon the speaker. 

** Do you allude to Miss Studevant?’’ 

** Yes; she is the laughing-stock of the hotel. ”? 

** How strange!” 
`“ For gracious’ sake, do not go near her, or you will be 
tied down and bored for the whole evening. ’’ 

George did not speak in a severe tone; there was just 
a tinge of sarcasm in his voice as he said: 

‘* Tf what you say is trne, the people in this hotel have — 
little appreciation of what is lovely in character and beau- 
tiful in person. Miss Studevant is my dearest friend, 
You will excuse me, 1 must go to greet her.” 

George rose, and crossing the room, offered his arm to 
Eloise. The lovely girl accepted it with a smile. The 
whole scene was natural, and the self-possession and nat- 
uralness of both proclaimed the truth—they were old 
friends. It was a surprise to many, and really a gratifica- 
tion to ‘ we girls,” for Miss Slender had been matched 
from a quarter whence she least dreamed rivalry could 
come, 

My comedy was over. Eloise did have one night of tri- 
umph, but the first only of succeeding hours of happiness, 
subject to the usual discounts which are exacted from all 
mortals, while mortals we remain. 
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George remained a week, and during that time he and 
Hloise were inseparable. They walked, rode, and played 
tennis. It is remarkable how evanescent is social 
supremacy, and how easy its pinnacle is attained when the 
proper aids are presented; and it is also remarkable how 
society can adapt itself to changed conditions, how it 
can flee from the worship of one idol to another. It be- 
came known that Eloise was to become the wife of George 
Edicott; it was positively stated that the two had been 
engaged for years, and those who had been the most dis- 
tant suddenly became the most earnest in their attentions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Studevant returned from Europe. They 
arrived at the hotel and enjoyed the last three days of 
their child’s social triumph. 

Need we proceed with our narrative? Have we not 
made good our promise to relate a strange experience? 
We think we have, and will only add that, in order to 
present a certain phase of social injustice, we selected a 
case which ended happily. We have not painted it in too 
vivid colors—no, we have been restrained from doing so, 
and have modified our photographic realism. While in 
this one case the shadow was lifted, in thousands and thou- 
sands of cases lovely women are to-day paying the penalty 
of their independence, sincerity, and self-respect; and if 
in our true tale we succeed in modifying an unwarranted 
prejudice, our labor has not been in vain. 


THE END. 
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have you feel that you are get 
ting your smoney’s worth. | 
We therefore desire to call your 
special attention to the following 


Four Books in 


Bis 


s SENN Ho 
; REIA PAE Sy eee g- ONE 
pee. BOR ery A 9 


You are Courtme, 
which $ You want to Court, or 
You want to be Courted, 
you should obtain at the earlicst possible moment. 


AHOY TO WOO; WHEN AND WHOM, which gives 
fulland interesting rules for the etiquette of courtship, 
the time and place for conducting the same, and some 
good advice as to the celection of your partner for life, 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, which tells how to 
win the fe vor of tho ladies, how to begin and end a court. 
ship, and how to “‘ Pop the Question ;” and also gives full 
in*orraation in regard to the invitations, gifts, ushers, 
bridesmaids, conduct of the wedding coremony, etc., ete. 

THE LOVERS’ COMPANION, which gives the flirta- 
tions of the handkerchief, parasol, glove, fan and napkins 
also, the languaceof flowers; how to kiss deliciously; and 

& cure for pasbtulness, 

(eH POPULAR LETTER WRITER, which tells how 

to write business, social, and love letters, giving numera 

_ ous examples of all, 

This valuable work, containing the four books above 
sentioned, is issued in one volume under the title HOW 
TO WOO,” and it will be sent to any address, postpaid, upon 
receipt of 25 cents in postage stamps or money. Address 


J. $. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
57 ROSS STRELT, NEW YORE, 


LAG 


of 


“OLD SLEUTHS OWN” SERIES. 


Each book in the following listis written by thet famous writer “Olé 
Slenth,” and is for sele by every newrdealer for 10 cants, or thoy will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, for 10 cents each, or six bocks for 0 cts, Address: 
all orders to J. 8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., 57 Resa St., New Tors, 


10—Wankeo Rue, tne Ex Pngilist Detective, 

11—Covl Tom, the Sailor Boy Detective, 

12—Ageravaiing Poe, tho Prince of Fun and Mischief, 

13—A Clever Roy Detective., A Tale of Magic and Ventriloquism, 

I4—A Longue of Threes or, A Boy’s Detoctive Stratageis, 

15—WYoedchuck Jerrys or, The Terror of the Town. 

16—A Straight-out Dotectives or, Now York under a Fiashlight, & 
Pale of Wonderful Incidents. 

17—Three Little Tramps; or Footing It to the West. 

18—fhe Little Colonel; or, Fun in and Around Sea Serpent Laka, 

19—Fackthe Juggler; or the Wonderful Boy Hypnotist, 

20—Tho Runaway 3 or, How He Gotinto West Point, 

21-Khe Taree Boy Betectivess; or, The Story of Three Daring 
Oountry Lads. 

22—Young Ginger; or Fun in and Around New York. 

23—Snap and Jenny, the Song amd Pance Artists, 

24—Bicyclo Jim $ or, A Smart Boy Detective, 

25—A Little Cowboy im New Vork 3; or, In Search of His Dad, 

56—Archio the Wumabler 3 or, How He Became a Great Jockey, . 

27—Plyawzy Ned3.or, Tho Old Detective’s Pupil. 

28—Preston Jayue; or, In Search of His Dad. 

29—S* Dadio? Dunne, the Kxquisite Detectiro. 

20—A Little Giants or, The Feats and Frolies of an Athlete, 

B1—A Young Aladdins or, The Old Miser’s Ward. 

32—Tho Puke of Omahas or, The Adventures of a Little Glant. 

83—Kefton Tho Betective 3 or, The Wonder of the Age. A Genuine 
* Old-Time” Detective Tale. 

$2—Eilly the Tramp; or, The Mystery of alittle migrant. 

G5—A Cute Boy Wotective 3 or, Magic Dick’s Phenomenal Trail, 

$6—The Princes of Ventriloquists; or. NimbleIke’s Greatest Tricks, 

$7—Cad Petti, the Female Keteviive Strategist. i 

¥8—-A Wonderful Detective; or Magic Dick’s Greatost Shadow. 

39—Resolute Jack 3 or, Ups and Downs in New York. 

£0—f.ittlec Dead Sure 3 or, The Secret Special’s Aid. 

41—FKhe twin Ventriloguists; or Nintble Ike and Jack the Juggler, 

42—Amzzi the Petective; or, Morning, Noon and Night in New York- 

48—Tracked on a theel; or, Bicycle Jim’s Great Chase, 

44—Crusoe Marry; or, The Treasures of the Lost Ship. 

45—A Terrible Youth; or, Magic Dick’s Thrilling Adventures in Pari% 

46—A Golden Legacy; or, Wonder Jack’s Luck. 

4%—The King of Hum; or, Aggravating Joe's Latest Pranks. 

48—Arite Bright; or, How He Became a Naval Cadet, 

a9—Pawnee Tous; or, Adrifiin Now York. 


POPULAR NOVELS 
WRITTEN FROM PLAYS. 


We desire to call your attention to the following list of novele written 
from the Plays which are being presented in various paris of the 
country. They contain about 200 pages each, with illustrations from the 
Play, and ars bound in handsome paper‘cover printed in five colors. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS EACH. 


1 AFTFR MIDNIGH 
-2 OO8SE PAYTON S JOKE 


BOO 
3 T CHILD SLAVES OF NEW 


4 4 DESPERATE CHANCE. 
5 DR HOME. 


MAR- 


TY i 
14 * NELL GWYN,” 
15 NO WEDDING BELLS FOR 


6 ONLY A SHOP GIRL. 
saad es OF THE WHITE 


18 RACHEL GOLDSTEIN. 
19 ps EMMET. © 


208 
a1 THE SHOW GIRL. 
22 THE STORY OF FRANCOIS 


‘LITTLE SAILOR BOYS. 
TWO OR as 
E TOM’S 


DED AND PARTED 


Sessgarg 
eel 


SIN. 
: WORKING GIRL’S RONGN, 
ER THE SLU 


OF DRINK, 
HIS BROTHERS CRIME. 

HE WAIFS’ PARADISE. 

HE STREET SINGER. 


; anseia 
cle 
eS 
z 


“1 THE SORCERESS. 


OF WORKING 


51 BECAUSE SHE LOVE 


52 MORE TO BE PITIED THAN 


SCOR 
53 SHADOWS OF A GREAT CITY. 
54 FAST nes IN NEW YORK, 


S WIFE. 
61 T MN UEP, OF A 


2 MY TOM-BOY ae 
"WAY BACK IN 6 
64 ae MILLIONAIRE DE- 


TIV 
65 YOUNG BUFFALO, 
66 PRE oe OF THE OFIUM 


67 HOW HEARTS ARE BROKEN. 
68 CUSTER’S ee 


ARNEY FROM 


IRE 

78 STORY DE “SCOTTY”. ag 
OF THE DESERT MINE. 

79 AS YES SOW. 

80 THE DUEL. 

81 LURED FROM HOME, 


The above books are for sale by Newsdealers and Booksellers every- 
where, or they will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any address for 25 cents 
each, or any five books for $1.00. Address all orders to 


J. S. GGILVIE PUBLISHING C0., 57 Rose Street, New York. 


